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PEIXOTTO AND HIS WORK. 
By PETER ROBERTSON. 
N his book of travel, Oceana, Froude, the historian, has a 
| chapter on California, and he even ventures a prediction 
therein that a newschool of art might well develop in that 
rich and beautiful corner of the Western world. 
| The School of Art, perhaps, does not yet assume very defi- 
nite form, but the Far West, already credited with literature, 
music, poetry and histrionism, has also contributed several valu- 
able painters. There are some, not born in California, who 
found only the inspiration here; but there are others, already 
making their names, who are Californian in birth, bringing up, 
and first development of the artistic bent. 

If you met Ernest Peixotto on the street, as you looked at his 
spare, short figure, his spirituelle face, his gentle, magnetic 
and sympathetic eyes, you would turn and look again and say, 
‘‘Surely an artist of some kind!” Not of the wild, hare- 
brained order of Bohemians, not of the far-off, gazing-into-the- 
infinite kind; not the unkempt, long-haired fellow ; not the 
bitter, poverty-stricken, hate-everybody sort of chap. A face 
wonderfully expressive, thoughtful, far more than intelligent; a 


| luminant, artistic face, in fact. Eyes that are not dreaming, yet 
have the soft absorptive quality; which light up and become 
| penetrating, quizzical, but altogether kindly, when he begins 


to speak. He is nota loud and emphatic arguer on art; he is 
not a disputatious, excitable enthusiast. Yet enthusiast he is 

only his enthusiasm glows and burns and seems always to come 
from the very inner consciousness. His censure of other artistic 


Drawings by courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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work is always gentle; his beliefin himself is more a hope of 
talent than a self-satisfied assurance of genius. He is an artist, 
indeed, so singularly kindly, so quiet, so unusually sane that 
his personal qualities might well cast a doubt upon his genius, 
if his work were not there to prove its value. 

Ernest Peixotto, though young (he was bornin San Francisco 
in 1869)“has already had some years of prominence in the artis- 
tic world, and his work has brought him in, what is rare with 
the average artist, a large and steady income. For Mr. Peix- 
otto is deeply imbued with the idea that art is not necessarily 
of any less ideal value because one can get paid for it regularly. 
That is why he is today known as one of the first illustrators in 
the country, and Charles Scribner’s Sons consider him one of 
their most important men. 

He began his art studies at the San Francisco School of 
Design, then presided over by Emil Carlsen, not only one of the 
greatest still-life painters, but a peculiarly strong and effective 
teacher. Peixotto never tires of acknowledging the great good 
he derived from Carlsen. But the young Californian’s tempera- 
ment absorbed its encouragement from everything, and it was 
such a temperament as a man of Carlsen’s communicative force 
found most congenial to work upon. Peixotto was only 19 when 
he went to Paris; and how he worked is to be judged by his 
record at the Academie Julian, Ateliers de Peinture, Sculpture 
et Dessin, known to everybody through 77z/by. It is here worth 
remarking that some years after that, he took the part of Little 
Billee in a burlesque of Du Maurier’s story at the Bohemian 
Club in San Francisco, and anyone who knows him will realize 
how ideal an ingenuous boy he was, even in travesty. It may 
not rank with his other pictures, but the Bohemian Club owns 
—and would not part with it for any money—a “ cartoon” of 
that occasion, painted by Peixotto, full of humorous exaggera- 
tion and life, representing the apotheosis of Trilby. There is 
also an admirable portrait of President Horace G. Platt, hang- 
ing in the Club’s library, from the same brush. 

That nature should speak to him with intense sympathy 
needs no explanation. His temperament finds soul in everything, 
and part of the charm of all his painting lies in the spirit of 
beauty, and the indefinable ideality, which are behind even the 
architectural sketches of which he is so fond. The years in 
Paris, in the atmosphere of true art, away from the material in- 
fluences, developed him remarkably. He was not one of those 
who lay aside their ideals to plunge into excitement and pleas- 
ure, returning to work with splitting headaches and towels 
around their heads. His art was always his pursuit. From the 
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charming rural scenery and the simple human life of the little 
village of Giverney he imbibed the summer beauty, the summer 
sunshine, the summer moonlight, and the sympathy and quiet 
of ingenuous human nature. The results were found in the 
salon of 1890 and 1891. Le Ilveux Garde de Chasse was a 
picture of peasant life, an old man sitting before the fire. Mamns 
{/celise was a canvas of delicate realism; a dimly lighted church, 
A sparsely dotted with figures, full of devotional sentiment. 
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When Peixotto returned to his San Francisco home, he was 
welcomed as one of the coming men. To his paintings, at an 
exhibition, he added some pastels and pen-and-ink sketches, in 
which he disclosed not only a distinctly individual technique, 
but something of a fine, rare, indefinable, emotional quality. 

In 1895 he had another picture in the Salon, Woman of 
Rijsoord, which was awarded a ‘‘Mention Honorable,” and 
which was afterward sent to the National Academy in New 
York. It is study of a peasant Dutch woman's head in dark, 
subdued grays against a settled background—a very quiet color- 
scheme, the head something suggestive of a Madonna. 

In 1897 he left San Francisco once more, and that winter 
brought him up to the front rank of illnstrators. He was called 
upon by Scribner's, Harper's and other publishers, and in the 
following spring he was specially engaged to illustrate Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s Story of the Revolution. It took him a year, but 
how thorough an artist he is was shown in the study he made of 
the battle fields, the incidents and the characters of the period. 
He also did the sketches for Robert Louis Stevenson’s Leflers, 
and for books by several American authors of prominence. In 
the spring of 1899 he went back to Europe to make a sketching 
trip through Touraine, but was called to England to execute 
fifty illustrations for Roosevelt’s Life of Cromwell. This gave 
him the opportunity to study the England of Cromwell’s time as 
he had done our own revolutionary period. In the winter he 
went to Paris again and took a studio, where he painted oneof his 
most notable pictures, the Lady in Yel/ow, a singularly charm- 
ing color-scheme in browns and yellows ; a woman's figure with 
back turned, supposed to be looking into a hand-glass ; an orange 
corsage, a skirt of lemon yellow-satin of brilliant texture, the 
orange of the corsage repeated in a pair of slippers tucked 
under the dressing stage, and the yellow of the waist balanced 
by some jonquils on the same stand and a spot of brass ona 
table to the left, covered with rich tapestry. 

He resumed his illustrating after this, doing the Exposition 
for Scribner’s, and writing, with sketches, a series of articles on 
picturesque, out-of-the-way places in France, such as Albi, Car- 
cassonne, Cordes and Rocamadour. A summer was spent in 
Les Martignes, a little fishing village near Marseilles, and then 
he went into Italy, staying in the Italian Riviera, near Genoa, 
at a little place called Rapallo, on which he contributed an illus- 
trated article to Harper’s. The spring he spent among the 
Florentine galleries, and the summer he devoted toa long driv- 
ing trip from Turin to Verona, illustrating, as he went, a series 
of articles by Edith Wharton. Venice saw him later, and he 
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toured Dalmatia and visited Naples, Sicily, Malta and Tunis. 
Of those places he drew sketches for various magazines. Last 
winter he returned to France and passed the summer, painting 
near Fontainebleu. 

He has recently held an exhibition in San Francisco of his 
later works, and most of them were sold at once. Mrs. Hearst 
—most generous and discriminating of art patrons—was cap- 
tured by “The Lady in Yellow,” which was Peixotto’s Salon 
contribution in 1901, and now owns it. It was sent by request 
for exhibition at Chicago and Philadelphia. 

The black-and-whites in pen and ink, for which Peixotto is 
famous, are usually of architectural subjects. A leading char- 
acteristic is a sensation of sunshine and outdoor light, quite 
vivid. ‘There is a remarkable rendering of intricate detail by 
means of little dots and lines, which suggest, without abso- 
lutely portraying, the intricacy. For subjects of richer tone, 
Peixotto chooses wash, with a ‘“‘charcoal gray” water color. 
While engaged on the drawings of the Congressional Library, 
he adopted a combination of pen-and-ink, and wash, which 
he uses with most characteristic effect. Lately he has done 
some delightful figure work with the use of colors, specimens of 
which will be found in the story of Mrs. Peixotto—who is a 
very clever and charming writer—G/vuseppe’s Christmas, which 
appeared in Scribner’s in January, and ina particularly bright 
article of his own—7he Marionettes—in Scribner’s for March, 
this year. But he often works with crayon, too; in fact, his 
artistic sense tells him with unfailing accuracy what medium it 
is best to use. But Peixotto’s painting, which, as has been 
noted, has been seen in four Salons, develops all the time. In 
his last exhibition, one could see that his art is no freak of the 
moment, or passing mood. Here is every evidence of a young 
painter with a firm and thoroughly crystallized idea of what he 
thinks art should be, and his work proves that itis so. His 
pictures all seem to tell you that he believes in trying for per- 
fect accuracy of proportion, perfect fidelity to nature ; and still 
there is never a point in which he forgets the artistic sensi- 
bility, or sacrifices the fine quality of the ideal to aggressive 
literalness. In his Venetian pictures, one feels Italy; the blue 
sky of Italy is there, the architecture is almost in absolute de- 
tail, yet the warm sun illuminates it, and Peixotto puts poetry 
into the whole scene. There is even the laziness of the land, 
and one can hear the rhythmic splash of the gondola, and fancy 
he listens to the Italian melody. Not only in Venice, not only in 
the French village, in every subject there is familiarity with 
place, scenery, people. There is a feeling, as one stands and 
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ROCAMADOUR. 


“The oldest and once the most venerated pilgrimage in all of France.” 
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looks at the canvas, that here is no guess work. ‘That rarest of 
all effects—atmosphere, that carries one, he does not know how, 
to the spot of the picture—is everywhere. There is something 
intangible, but absolutely felt in these canvases; something 
subtle, the ideal that lies behind and saturates all scenes. The 
very hardness of some of the buildings strikes one as unmistak- 
ably true. 

There is something more in the Homan of /Pi/soord, some- 
thing Rembrandt-like in tone. The face brings up the old 
Dutch painting. They are true Dutch eyes; it is a realizable 
Dutch nose; and the rounded chin, the plump lips, the phleg- 
matic temperament, relieved by something in the eyes that 
speaks no weak character, make the Homan of /’i/soord a study 
almost as good asseeing the woman herself. 

One does not need to be told that Peixotto has traveled where 
he has painted, and painted where he has traveled. It is in evi- 
dence. People who have been where he has worked, hardly 
need a plate on the picture, so faithfully does he seem to catch 
the atmosphere, the characteristics, the peculiarities, the color 
of his subjects. He is yet to achieve greater fame. That he 
has given so much time to illustrating has not been a loss to his 
painting. It has been an enduring benefit. He has found, in 
the necessity of thoroughly comprehending the places he has 
had to illustrate, that the artistic sense absorbs as much from 
hard, practical detail as it does from the ideal study. His con- 
scientiousness, his skill and his hard work have taught him the 
solid foundation of things, and his temperament has found the 
ideal, the beautiful, the psychological, in the real of every-day 
life and in the different phases of material nature. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


THE RAINBOW TROUT AND ITS HOME. 
By CLOUDSLEY RUTTER, 
Naturalist, U. S. Fish Commission Steamer, “Albatross.” 

NGLERS are frequently heard to claim preéminence for the 
OF Eastern Brook or some alien trout, but they talk thus only 
when not fishing in the West. When an angler casts his 

fly in some Sierra Nevada stream, and a five pound Rainbow or 
even a one-pounder takes it—well that particular fish is the finest 
that ever came out of water (or refused to come out, as the case 
may be). And there is truth without exaggeration in the state- 
ment, for, taken all in all, the Rainbow in his favorite haunts 
comes near being the sportsman’s ideal fish. He is gamey 
enough to satisfy experts who delight in light tackle, or those 
who from a spirit of fairness like to see him fight for his life 
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(and lose it!) ; he takes the hook so cautiously, or daintily, as 
some sportsmen describe it, that great skill may be acquired in 
hooking, and, indeed, is necessary if a large percentage of the 
strikes are hooked ; his flesh is firm and delicate enough in flavor 
to satisfy even an epicure ; and his beauty of shape and color 
are the despair of artists. 

The fighting ability of a Rainbow reaches its height at two 
and a half pounds weight. Though the larger fish lasts longer, 
he usually sulks toward the end of a fight, thus drawing out 
the struggle without any recompensing excitement, while the 
two-and-a-half-pounder has no equal for force and activity. The 
skill in fishing for Rainbows lies not only in knowing how and 
where to cast the fly, nor even in knowing how to handle the 
hooked fish, be it large or small; the chief skill lies in seeing 
the strikes and in hooking the fish when the strike is seen. I 
have been fishing, meeting with fairly good success in my own 
estimation, when an expert would exclaim, *‘ Why didn’t you 
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hook that fish ?” or ‘‘ That was a fine strike!” and I was not 
aware that a fish had been within a yard of my hook. 

The Rainbow is related to the Atlantic Salmon and to the 
Cut-throat Trout of the Rocky Mountains—all belonging to the 
genus Sa/mo—and it cannot be distinguished from the young of 
the Steelhead. When a Rainbow enters salt water and grows to 
a large size it is a Steelhead; when it continues in fresh water 
it remains small and is known asa Rainbow. It is exceedingly 
variable in color, and also in many of the characteristics that 








“A GREAT MANY SPORTSMEN Have Cast THEIR LINES THEREIN.” 


ichthyologists use in distinguishing species, and has, therefore, 
been described several times as a new species. Altogether, thir- 
teen different scientific names have been applied to this one 
species. Jordan and Evermann, in their work on the fishes of 
North and Middle America, distinguish the Rainbow from the 
Steelhead, calling the former Sa/mo zrideus and the latter Sa/mo 
gairdneri; they also recognize several subspecies of each. The 
present writer, in his report on the fishes of the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Basin, classifies the Rainbow as Sa/mo irideus, not 
recognizing the Steelhead in that territory. Sufficient data have 
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not been published to settle definitely whether the Rainbow 
and Steelhead are identical, though there is little doubt that 
they are, and that Sa/mo :rideus should be given as a synonym 
of Salmo gairdneri, which is the older name. It will always be 
convenient, however, to use the two common names, ‘‘steel- 
head ” being restricted to sea-run specimens. 

The color is brightest in the larger fishes, and this when first 
removed from the water, at which time the name “ rainbow ” 
is no exaggeration. The sides of the head and body are washed 





“McCLoup RIVER IS A BEAUTIFUL STREAM.” 


by a broad band of pinkish purple, somewhat iridescent, the 
color deepest along the middle and fading out on the dusky olive 
back and silvery white belly. The sides above the middle, and 
frequently below, are thickly spotted with black. The delicacy 
of color in the purplish band is soon lost after the fish is taken 
from the water, as it is also when kept in an aquarium. 

The ground-color often varies greatly in accordance with sur- 
roundings. I have caught specimens in a particularly dark 
pool that were almost black; and again, in larger pools and 
more exposed localities, the ground-color was almost wholly 
bright silvery. It is probable that the color of the individual 
changes in accordance with its surroundings, though such 
change does not take place rapidly. The arrangement of the 
spots is likewise exceedingly variable. 
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Certain shades of color, or certain more or less definite ar- 
rangements of spots, are often characteristic of particular 
streams or lakes, thus giving rise to the many local varieties 
recognized by sportsmen. Sometimes there are even two very 
distinct arrangements of color markings among a number of 
specimens from one locality, as has been found in North Fork 
of Feather River near its source. One of the most distinct 
color forms is found in Gold Lake. tributary to Middle Fork of 
Feather River, and in other lakes near by though tributary to 
Yuba River. Some of the trout in these lakes have the sides 
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and belly and lower fins bright orange red; others in the same 
lakes have the ordinary rainbow coloration. Any sportsman 
can tell of half a dozen other color varieties. 

The color of the flesh is indifferently white or pinkish, though 
it is usually white in small specimens. The pinkish flesh is 
sometimes characteristic in particular localities, as is the case 
at the source of Yuba River, where certain lakes are known as 
*“Salmon Lakes” on account of the color of the flesh of the trout 
found in them. 

The Rainbow Trout is native throughout middle and northern 
California, and, thanks to the State Fish Commission, there is 
scarcely a suitable stream in the State that has not been stocked. 
Considering the Rainbow and Steelhead as identical, the species 
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is found as far north and west as Kadiak Island, Alaska, though 
the Alaskan Steelhead may be the sea-run form of the Cutthroat. 

The food of the Rainbow consists largely of insects, the large 
caddice larva that has a shell of fine gravel being the favorite. 
Small fishes are taken occasionally, especially those that are 
crippled in some way ; Rainbow is an excellent surgeon. 

Rainbow has few enemies. Aside from the destruction of 
spawn by young Rainbows and other fishes, the only enemy 
worth considering is the Dolly Varden Trout, which is found in 
only one stream in California. 

The McCloud River is the home of the Rainbow Trout as 
well as the Quinnat Salmon ; and it is the most southern stream 
inhabited by the Dolly Varden. It has been the least stocked, 
and yet is the best supplied with fish of any important stream 
in the State ; and while it has probably not been fished as much 
as the Upper Sacramento, yet a great many sportsmen have cast 
their lines therein. "The McCloud is a much larger stream than 
the Upper Sacramento; it is swift and cool, with numerous 
rapids, all of which characters make it attractive to Rainbows. 
The stream is also frequented by spawning salmon, and there is 
nothing that Rainbow devours with greater relish than salmon 
eggs and alevins. Caddice larve are exceedingly abundant, 
and furnish food when salmon eggs are not in season. 

Independent of its fishes, McCloud River is a beautiful stream 
for an outing; that is, if rugged mountain scenery and the 
purest of water count for anything. It is accessible throughout 
by trail, and may be reached by wagon from Sisson and Redding, 
and also from several intermediate points. The United States 
Fish Commission has a hatchery at Baird, near the mouth of 
the river. 
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HOP-PICHING IN THE PLEASANTON 
VALLEY. 


By OTTILIA WILLI. 


ESTLED between two ranges of rounded, rolling, 
at green-crested hills, forty-five miles from San Fran- 
cisco, lies the little town of Pleasanton—its name fairly 
earned by cool, shady streets, genial climate, and happy, care- 
free inhabitants—mainly types of southern Europe. The 
valley cradling this little town is so fertile, fruitful, sun-kissed, 
fog-cooled, that all things—even to the hearts of the inhabit- 
ants—seem to grow larger here than elsewhere. No wonder 
then that the largest hop-fields in the world, under one wire, 
are found in the Pleasanton valley. 

Ten months in the year the little town leads a dreamy, leis- 
urely life—and thena revolution! With August comes the hop- 
picking season, and everybody is seized with a worldly interest. 
School, which has been in session just a month, is closed ; chil- 
dren, as well as adults, bring forth their “* hop-picking clothes,” 
and every daily duty suffers more or less as long as there is a 
catkin on the vine. 

Ten years ago the four hundred and fifty acres of the Pleas- 
anton hop-yard were covered by a lagoon. Six years of 
labor, aided by a steam dredge, and nine miles of canal, 
cleared the land of water and made it ready for the plow. To- 
day, every modern equipment and invention applicable to hop- 
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Illustrated from photographs by the author. 
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culture facilitate the labor of the thousands employed from the 
time the soil is plowed until the hops are ready for the market. 

The Pleasanton hop-yard is set out with poles twenty feet 
high, placed thirty-six feet apart each way; in each row be- 
tween the poles are six rows of vines. Across the tops of the 
poles, running north and south, is No. 4 cable wire, and cross- 
ing this, from east to west, is No. 6 trellis wire. The latter, 
running over anchor poles at each end, sustains the yard. Over 
sixteen million pounds of wire are used for this network over- 
head. 

In February, at the close of the rainy season, the ground is 
plowed, and the last year’s vines are grubbed and pruned. 
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Then, from each plant hill three lines of string are stretched, 
fanlike, to the trellis above; when the new shoots appear, the 
three hardiest-looking are trained to the three strings. This 
done, the rest is left to nature. 

A Massachusetts woman, upon her first visit to the hop yard, 
once asked how long it would take to walk through all the 
rows of the entire field, and was answered by the overseer: 
‘“*‘A woman from your part of the country once tried it and 
started down yonder row, and she was married before she 
reached the other end.” It is stated that the Massachusetts 
woman remained to pick hops that season. However true this 
yarn may be, it is the fact that the string used each year would 
reach from California to New York, and half way back. 

One could not wish to see a more beautiful sight than the 
Pleasanton hop-fields present during July and August. When 
the vines have climbed and twined upward until they have 
reached the trellis, a distance of twenty feet from the ground, 
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A MASSACHUSETTS FAMILY IN A CALIFORNIA HOPFIELD 


they droop the rest of their growth over the wires in graceful 
clusters, like thick draperies, as if to shield the roots from too 
much sun, yet so fairy-light that the whole curtain swings and 
shivers in all its length to the gentlest whisper of the breeze. 

In their climbing, hop vines insist upon being trained from right 
to left, so that they may follow the sun, declining to grow upon 
other terms; each night the head of the vine points toward the 
setting sun. 

The hop is a dicecious plant—that is, the same vine does not 
carry flowers with both stamens and pistils. Therefore, in the 
planting, one male plant (staminate) is allowed for every hundred 
females (pistillate). With favorable weather the hops are ready 
for picking by the end of August. This usually lasts from 
three to four weeks, and must be begun when the hops begin to 
‘‘turn,” lest those which hang longest should become over-ripe. 
Just before the hops turn, the exact date of the picking is an- 
nounced throughout the State by the daily papers and by plac- 
ards. The county road, leading through Pleasanton past the 
hop-yard, is oiled, in anticipation of the increased travel on it, 
and even the weather seems to put itself in- readiness for the 
event. Immediately, in response to the call for pickers, begins a 
steady influx of campers, representing nearly every part of the 
globe. Some bring their own tents, others hire them from the 
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Hop Company, and still others construct picturesque and com- 
fortable shacks of willow branches and leaves. 

Hardly elsewhere can be found so many nationalities, 
classes and types, busied at a common occupation. ‘There are 
the office man and woman, the clerk, the professional man, the 
student, the teacher and the invalid, eager for the physical 
benefits to be derived from working in the hop field, or bent on 
enjoying a vacation in the country without loss of pay. There 
are the people of the village itself, many of whom, the whole 
family working, earn‘enough during the hop-picking season to 
tide them over to the following August. Besides these, there 
are bands of Japanese, always peaceful, quiet and industrious; a 
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smaller percentage of Chinese; some negroes, the ever-present 
Italian, the *‘ Hobo,” and lastly, the Paiutes. 

Between two and three thousand people, so widely different in 
taste, habit and temper, could not be allowed to herd indis- 
criminately without actual danger; accordingly the yard is 
divided into five or six sections. Toone are assigned the town 
people and the health or recreation seekers; to another, the 
Japanese, and so on; so that every person finds congenial people 
about him, or at least the type to which he is best habited. 
Each picker is allowed a row, and is responsible for the picking 
on that row. The hops are picked into baskets, and these 
emptied into sacks, which are weighed twice a day, noon and 
evening, by one of the overseers of each section. The other 
overseer pays the pickers each time the sacks are weighed, by 
checks (yellow and blue) from an autographic register. The 
yellow checks can be cashed at any time, at the office or at any 
store ; the blue checks only at the end of the season, at the 
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office. This system is adopted to keep the pickers—who are 
inclined to be of vagrant temper—to their work till it is 
complete. 

Adults earn from a dollar and a half to three dollars a day ; 
children seven and eight years old, seventy to eighty cents a 
day. As early as half-past five in the morning the town people 
—men, women and children—begin to wend their way to the 

a hop yard, on foot, in carts or in wagons. On these daily trips 
the hospitality and neighborliness, inborn to those of the blood 
of southern Europe, are noticeable in a marked degree. No cart 
or wagon ever makes the trip with half or even three-fourths of 
aload. Neighbors, acquaintances, strangers—all receive alike 











AN AVENUE BETWEEN SECTIONS. 
Kilus in the background. 


sé 


the hearty invitation to “jumpin” or “‘on,” as the case may 

be, and the rich ranch-owner’s daughter, or the physician’s wife, 

rides side by side with her own or her neighbor's servant—un- 
* reluctantly and in free comradeship. 

The midday lunch is enjoyed in the field, at the restaurant, 
in the home, or inthe camp. As there are both grocery store 
and butcher shop in the camp (both owned by the Hop Com- 
pany), meals, hot or cold, boiled or fried, can be prepared by 
the campers, when and how they please. For the butcher shop 
the company does its own killing. Twenty artesian wells dot the 
yard, and consequently there is abundant water, cool, healthful 
and easy of access. 
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CAUGHT BY A SNAPSHOT. 


No restrictions are laid upon the worker as to time and 
amount of labor to be given. He is paid so much per pound, and 
has the privilege of making ten cents or three dollars per day, 
as he chooses. All that is required of him is that he pick the 
hops clean. In this respect the Paiutes excel. 

Let us leave the work of the field for a few minutes and take 
a look at the Indians, and at the social side of the hop-picking. 
The arrival of the Paiutes is an annual event in the history of 
the town and of the hop yard--and rightly, for nowhere else, 
away from their own home, can these strangely interesting 
people be so well studied as in this camp, where they build their 
shelter, buy their food, prepare it in their own way, and carry 
on their mode of living regardless of curious eyes. 

For the past few years they have been brought from Reno, 
Nevada. As their railroad fare is paid, and they have an oppor- 
tunity to earn a goodly sum by easy labor, they are always anx- 
ious tocome. A strip of land towards the foothills is reserved 
for them, and, as soon as they arrive in the camp, they set about 
constructing rude shelters of willow branches—in most cases 
only thin walls to the windward. In a few hours all of them 
(150 to 200) are *‘ domiciled” for the season. 

Like the rest of their race, the Paiutes are either superstitious 
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ONE OF THE PartuTEe CAPTAINS 


about having their pictures taken, or so worldly wise that a kodak 
aimed at them elicits ““I want four bits!” as promptly as if the 
phrase were an automatic response to the pressure of a button. 
It is worth twice the price to be a spectator at one of these 
photographic attempts. The photographer hoping, while par- 
leying with the redskins, to be able to focus his camera without 
paying the “‘ four bits,” sees his opportunity in the finder (after 
his patience is almost exhausted), and slyly proceeds to press 
the bulb, when, as if by magic, every Paiute’s face is hidden— 
and his picture shows an unrecognizable heap of blankets and 
shawls spread out on the ground, with here and there a pair of 
protruding legs. 

Social features are by no means lacking at the Pleasanton 
hop-pickings. Often the week’s work is pleasantly broken by 
the young people with moonlight hay-rides to Fernbrook, Rose- 
dale or Sunol Glen—or lacking the moon, lanterns will serve. 
It is closed every Saturday night with a “hop-dance,” given in 
one of the large buildings near the kilns. The floor of this 
building is waxed, the ceiling and walls are hung with graceful 
festoons and clusters of hops, and the hours until midnight 
speed all too rapidly for the young people, who seem to imbibe 
youth and strength from the hop-scented atmosphere. 
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INDIAN WOMEN PICKING Hops. 


Occasionally a few Paiutes, who are beginning to feel a 
twentieth century spirit all their own, slip into the dance-hall 
and awkwardly occupy chairs and benches at the rear end of the 
floor. Sometimes two of the more ambitious squaws will ven- 
ture into a remote corner, and make grotesque attempts at a two- 
step or a waltz; but they certainly are less successful on the 
floor than in the hop-field. 

Turning now again to the day’s work: after weighing, the 
hops are taken to the kilns, and lifted by elevators to the dry- 
room. ‘There are four floors in the dry-room (all on the same 
level) with a furnace under each. The kilns are built in the 
shape of an inverted truncated pyramid, thus causing the heat 
to be distributed over avery largesurface. The dry-floors, imme- 
diately above the kilns, are constructed of slats covered with 
burlap, to allow the heat of the furnaces to come through. A 
*“ floor’ of hops is spread evenly over the burlap, to a thickness 
of from sixteen to twenty-four inches, and is kept there from 
ten to twelve hours—the duration being regulated, of course, by 
the heat and the thickness of the hops. The temperature of the 
dry-room varies from 150° to 170°F. For an hour, just before 
the hops are taken out of the dry-room, they are put through a 
process of sulphuring, to bleach them and to give them an even 
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“OrtTeN Earn 50 To 75 CENTS A Day APIECE.” 


color. For this purpose fifteen to twenty tons of sulphur are 
used every season. The immediate drying of the hops is en- 
trusted to two experts, who return every year to repeat their 
former successes. 

While in the cooler, the hops take on sufficient moisture to 
make them bale well. ‘The baling takes two or three weeks, de- 
pending upon the size of the crop. 

When the hops are dried, the conversion from green to dry 
figures out about 3)3 tol; ze., 100 ]bs. of green hops weigh 
about 30 lbs. when dry. A green pick of 2,500,000 lbs. when 
dry would weigh only 750,000 Ibs. 

Hops are of a superior or inferior quality according to the per 
cent. of lupulin they contain. Lupulin is the fine yellow powder 
that contains the bitter, medicinal principle of hops; therefore, 
the more of this the hops contain, the greater the demand for 
them. ‘The world-wide reputation of the Pleasantons, together 
with the evenness of so large a crop, insures them always a 
ready market ; they are shipped annually to London, England, 
where they are handled by one large house. 

The first cost of setting out the Pleasanton Hop Company 
plant was over $200,000. It stands today as an investment of 
$300,000. 


Pleasanton, Cal, 
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AN OLD ENGLISH PLAY IN CALIFORNIA. 
By RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN+ 


O produce a play of the time of Shakespeare as nearly as 
of possible in the manner, and on the kind of stage, 
which was familiar to Shakespeare’s original audi- 
ences: this was the problem lately undertaken by the Eng- 
lish Club of Stanford University. To some people, without 
what Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler calls ‘‘historical-mindedness,” 
it may seem foolish to attempt to put one’s self out of 
sight of modern improvement—electric lights, gilded decora- 
tions, elaborate stage machinery, and all the rest—and to imag- 
ine one’s self in the primitive and inadequate theater of the 
days of Elizabeth. But to those with the right sort of imagina- 
tion such an effort is its own reward; and this was discovered 
by those who saw the recent performances at Stanford. 

Of course there was no effort to take away the central roof of 
the theater, leaving a part of the audience under the open sky, 
nor to require the audience in the pit to stand throughout the 
performance, all of which would have been historic but rather 
uncomfortable. Up to the footlights one saw the usual Assem- 
bly Hall of the University; back of these one saw an Eliza- 
bethan stage. This was partly roofed over, forming in reality 
a covered stage, and another, uncovered, that projected into the 
pit; while behind and above was a third stage, or balcony, 
representing any elevated scene which the play might require. 
Still higher than the stage-roof and the balcony one saw a little 
hut or tower, from which an occasional drop-scene might be 
lowered, and in the window of which appeared the trumpeter 
who blew three blasts as a warning that the play was about to 
begin. 

The stage-picture also included a few of the gallery-boxes, 
where the richer or more aristocratic Elizabethans found seats 
on either side of the stage; and this part of the old English 
audience was represented, as well as the actors. Still further, 
there was a number of Elizabethan gallants on three-legged 
stools at either corner of the stage itself, where, after the an- 
cient free-and-easy manner, they could exchange jokes with the 
players and make themselves quite as conspicuous. The life 
and color resulting from the presence of these merry young gen- 
tlemen, as well as the ladies in the balcony-boxes, was one of 
the most noticeable features of the play, and the spectators real- 
ized how much the gay costumes of our ancestors did to compen- 
sate for the comparative dullness of the early stage itself. 

The amount of scenery used was very slight. There seems to 


Under whose direction the play was staged. 
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be some uncertainty as to just how much there was of this 
sort of thing in Shakespeare’s time, but it is certain that com- 
pared with the trappings of a modern theater it was slight 
enough. In the play at Stanford there was one drop-scene, 
representing a forest in rough fashion, but all other changes of 
scene were indicated by movable properties which were carried 
on and off by stage-boys in costume, and by placards hung from 
one of the pillars. °* Venturewell’s House,” the ** Bell Inn,” 
and the like, were distinguished by signs of this sort. When 
one reads of such devices as having been in use in the 
Elizabethan theater, he is likely to laugh at the crudeness 
of such a performance, and to wonder how the serious 
enjoyment of the spectators could have been maintained, but a 
view of a good play, under the old conditions helps to make 
things clearer. °**“ What astonished me most,” said a distin- 
guished guest, in speaking of the performance at Stanford, 
**was the perfect satisfaction I felt with the few properties and 
the sign-boards, as indicating the different scenes. It never 
occurred to me that it was not an adequate way of representing 
The same thought was expressed by many 


, 


the situation.’ 
others. The fact is, the Elizabethan theater left a good many 
things to the imagination of its audiences, and trained their 
imaginations by so doing in a way which an elaborate modern 
theatre can hardly rival. 

Between the acts there was no curtain lowered, but the musi- 
cians in one of the balcony boxes struck up genuine Elizabethan 
airs on their fiddles, while a dancing boy ran out and went 
through jigs which were at least intended to be Elizabethan, 
too. Meantime another boy was selling cross-buns and apples 
to the stage audience ; the young gallants were strolling about 
the stage exchanging flirtations with masked ladies in the 
boxes. A grocer and his wife, who had also mounted the stage 
in their eagerness to be near the scene of action, were cracking 
nuts or buying beer of the attendants; and altogether the scene 
was such a bustling bit of old London life of Shakespeare's day 
that one had to rub his eyes to make sure that some fairy had 
not transported him over three centuries of time ! 

The play itself is not properly a part of our present subject, 
except as to its general character and suggestiveness. It was 
“The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” a lively comedy by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, the young dramatists who in 1610 were 
just succeeding Shakespeare as the chief figures in the English 
romantic drama. ‘The play is not only full of fun, but also full 
of good old songs of the Elizabethan day, which at the Stan- 
ford performance were sung inevery case to genuine Elizabethan 
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music—full of action, too, of the vigorous and uproarious kind 
for which English audiences have always had an undisguised, if 
somewhat vulgar, liking. The scene changed constantly from 
one place to another, in a way that would be impossible if the 
scenery were really to be changed to suit, and there were 
fights, and a ghost, and a funeral, which turned out not 
to be a funeral, and plenty of other sensations. In this 
respect the Elizabethan play contrasted strongly with the 
Greek play which the Stanford students had presented just a 
year before. That was simple, severe, with little action, with 
few actors and no changes of scene—having all the character- 
istics, in a word, which the critics still call ‘‘classical.” ‘The 
old English play, with its complexity, its vivacity, its perpetu- 
ally changing actors and scenes, was a brilliantly contrasting 
piece of the later ** romantic” style. , 

One might make a single concluding reflection on this inter- 
esting experiment. The quality of the acting was universally 
commented on as being exceptionally satisfactory, although it 
was the work of college undergraduates, largely inexperienced, 
and without any professional coaching whatever. In some cases 
this was no doubt due to the happy choice of particularly gifted 
students ; but in general it suggested that the very spontaneity 
and naturalness of these actors, without the conventional stage 
manners and tones which all but the very best professionals find 
it so difficult to avoid, give of themselves a high type of dramatic 
work. The experiment was therefore a hopeful one for further 
work of the same character by university students, and certainly, 
following so close upon the success of the Greek play (the 
*‘Antigone”), it speaks well for the versatility of our California 
college men and women. 


Stanford University. 
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BULLYING THE “QUAKER INDIANS.” 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


Ill. 





HE Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs has prom- 
ised the thorough inves- 

tigation asked by the Sequoya 
League in its charges against 
Chas. E. Burton, the narrow-be- 
tween-the-eyes agent who has 
for four years been terrorizing, 
abusing, and by six-shooter-sua- 





sion haggling the hair of the 
Hopi Indians of Moqui. If the 
investigation is strictly carried 
out, the reign of the Pinhead 
Tyrant will soon be at an end. 
And Commissioner Jones has 
agreed to have the trial con- 
ducted by one of the persons 
suggested by the League. Indian 
Inspector J. E. Jenkins will be in 
charge. He is an alert and com- 
petent man, and was named for 
this task by the League in recog- 
nition of his honorable record. 
Formal complaint against Bur- 











BuRTON'’S Man Trev Tuts MAn’s Hanns — . . " > - » = 
ve Aa emaflicingy Ragnelle dal mp ton was made by the League in 
\S A PUNISHMENT. the following form: 
To the Hon. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
Sirk: The Sequoya League, incorporated to assist Indians in common- 


sense ways—one of which ways is to furnish their official protector, the 
Department, with accurate, competent and disinterested information as to 
actual conditions in the tield after eight months’ careful investigation, 
with its authorized agent on the ground for five-and-a-half months, now 
through its Executive Committee respectfully requests you to order a full 
and searching investigation into the charges hereinafter preferred against 
Charles E. Burton, Superintendent and Special Disbursing Agent for the 
Moquis and Navajos, stationed at Keam’s Canon, Ariz. 

We respectfully ask that this investigation be open and under oath, and 
conducted by officials familiar with and respected in the West; and very 
respectfully suggest that, though none of these gentlemen are personally 
known to this Executive Committee, Supervisor A. O. Wright, or Special 
Agent J. E. Jenkins, or Superintendent S. M. McCowan of the Chilocco 
School, all have such reputation in this region that their verdict would 
command public confidence. 

We respectfully request that the witnesses whose names are subjoined 
be summoned, and any others whose testimony can serve to bring out the 
truth and the equities of the case. 

We respectfully request that a representative of this League, to be named 
by the Executive Committee, be summoned to be present at said investi- 
gation, and authorized to assist the officials of the Government in bringing 
out the evidence this League has been gathering for more than eight 
months. 

CHARGES. 
We charge that Charles E. Burton, Superintendent and Special Disburs- 
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ing Agent for the Moquis and Navajos, at Keam’s Cajfion, Ariz., is an in- 
competent and unsuitable person for such position; for the following 
reasons, among others : 

GENERAL INCOMPETENCE: This does not refer to routine ability, of 
which the Department has the best opportunity to judge ; but to qualifica- 
tions no less important in a man who has to control or direct pupils or a 
people—particularly to civilize and educate them. Mr. Burton has been 
about four years in this spot under Government pay to guide these 2600 
Indians in the plan of civilization formulated by the Department with so 
much pains. In that time he has gained neither the respect, the confidence 
nor the good-will of his wards, nor of those who know them. He has not 
tried to understand the Indians, and does not understand them. He is still 
unable to communicate with them, except through incompetent interpre- 
ters. But the Indians understand Aim. The 1800 Moquis (properly called 
Hopi) fear and detest him as an unfeeling, unwise and despotic oppressor. 
Their judgment of his mental equipment is, as expressed to his face (not 
angrily, but as a mere statement of fact), ‘‘ you talk and act as a boy.” 
The 800 Navajos under this Agency despise him because he coerces the 
submissive Hopi, but does not pretend tocoerce the spirited Navajos—and 
all Indians detest a coward. He has absolutely failed to enlist or to interest 
either tribe in the Government plans for their advancement. He cannot 
lead them a step in any direction: and no man can drive any people far. 
He has no influence save by compulsion or intimidation; thé Indians will 
do nothing at his instance save as they have to. He still ‘‘ induces ”’ little 
children to come to school by armed raids of the immemorial and dreaded 
enemies of their people. For centuries the nomad Navajos raided, mur- 
dered and plundered the house-building, agricultural Moquis; and he uses 
these traditional foes as his *‘ policemen.’’ Intimidation and force are his 
only ‘“‘civilizing agencies.’”’ Yet the Moquis are notoriously the gentlest, 
most inoffensive and most tractable Indians in this country, and have been 
for centuries. Their very name, Hopi, means ‘“ The Peaceful People.’’ 
Other persons (in the Service, and out) have been able to help these 
Indians in civilization by winning their respect and trust. Any person 
wise and patient can lead the Moquis forward; and a superintendent 
adding these qualities to the prestige of his office, among a people whose 
reverence for authority is profound, and who obey their own laws more 
scrupulously than any American community obeys American laws, could 
work wonders here. A man who, after four years with the same pupils, has 
no other hold upon them, than show of weapons, beating, dragging and 
otherwise coercing them, is not qualified as a teacher anywhere. 

This League is dominated not by “Old Women of either sex,’’ but by prac- 
tical men of far longer experience with the frontier and with Indians than 
Mr. Burton has had. They understand the difficulties of his position ; they 
know the people he has in charge; and they are not sentimentalists. But 
as practical men of experience with Indians, with schools, and with other 
matter-of-fact things, they believe the way to get a horse to drink is to 
bring him to the water without abuse, and induce him to feel that he 
wishes to drink. We have never known a horse to be beaten or kicked into 
thinking he was thirsty. We believe there can be no education anywhere 
save by the trust and willingness of the pupil; and that these cannot be 
clubbed into him. We believe they can be secured only by such measures 
as the regulations of the Service repeatedly and wisely inculcate—*“ tact 
and perseverance,”’ “‘inducing,’’ “‘ patience,’’ etc., as well as “firmness. 
This ability and this tact Mr. Burton absolutely lacks ; and his firmness 
is only toward the humble Moguis, never for the uncowed Navajos. If he 
were disarmed of his six-shooters and Winchesters, he could not fill the 
Moqui schools to half their present enrollment, if atall. It is the weapons, 
not the man, that still rule—after four years. No people are more respon- 
sive to justice, friendliness and tact: and anyone with common sense, ex- 
perience and reasonable consideration and adaptability, could carry out 
the Department’s policies here if there were not a gun in Arizona. 

ARBITRARY AND DxspoTic ConpucT: We charge that Mr. Burton 
has not only intimidated the Moquis so the children flee in terror 
when he or his subordinates are seen approaching, and adults retire 
to their houses — whereas both hasten out to greet other persons (in- 
cluding teachers) who are trying with real patience and tact to uplift 
them. We charge that he has also intimidated the employes under 
him, threatening to withhold their credits if they discuss his policies 
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among themselves at all, and rebuking those who seem to be gaining the 
confidence of the Indians; that his despotic action toward reputable Amer- 
icans justifiably visiting the reservation has often been complained of. 
We charge that he is habitually hostile to those teachers and those visitors 
who show consideration for the Indians, or whom the Indians seem to 
trust; and that though the Moquis are in serious destitution he has 
hampered efforts to aid them—even refusing the offer of a responsible 
citizen to increase at his own expense their wretched, inadequate and 
laborious water supply, which is insufficient not only for irrigation but for 
drinking and washing. The League does not uphold ignorant and meddle- 
some tourists, many of whom should be ordered off any reservation. 

ILLEGAL VIOLENCE: We charge that Mr. Burton’s administration stead- 
ily has been, and habitually is, marked by physical violence—assaults, 
draggings, shovings, kickings, blows with the fist, floggings, destruction 
of property, and other actions directly in violation of the rules of the Ser- 
vice, clearly illegal and inhuman, and absolutely needless and wanton, as 
toward the inoffensive Moquis. Mr. Burton has been far too prudent to 
attempt these measures with the Navajos. Rule 46 makes him “ respon- 
sible for ... the conduct and efficiency of the employees.’’ We charge 
that under his responsible direction, and with his knowledge, fathers, 
mothers and children have been violently handled—struck, dragged, driven, 
torn roughly apart, menaced with fire arms, shot after, and given “ cruel 
and degrading punishments.’’ We charge that one of his teachers smashed 
all the crockery in a house, and cut the blankets to pieces with a knife, be- 
cause the unprotected mother and daughter fled in terror at his approach. 
We respectfully ask that Mr. Burton’s two subordinates, H. Kampmeyer 
(recently transferred to a school in the State of Washington) and — Bal- 
linger, Kampmeyer’s successor as teacher at Oraibi, be included in this 
investigation; both on charges of brutality; and that if they be found 
guilty they be summarily dismissed from the Service. 

VIOLATION OF RULES OF THE SERVICE: We charge that Mr. Burton 
violates the entire spirit and meaning of the regulations established by the 
Department for ‘“‘the preparation of Indian youth for the duties and privi- 
leges and responsibilities of American citizenship,’’ the ‘‘ formation of 
character ’’ and ‘‘ moral responsibility.’’ The reign of terror he has estab- 
lished and maintained there obviously does not develop any of these desir- 
able qualities. We specifically charge him with disregarding Rules 3, 12, 
13, 14; and particularly with gross and repeated violation of Rules 248 
and 249. 

**248. Disciplinary measures shall be devised with reference to local and 
individual needs, and on the principle that the school is a formative, and 
not a penal, institution. 

**249, In no case shall the school employees resort to abusive language, 
ridicule, corporal punishment, or any other cruel or degrading measure.’’ 

We charge that in contempt of this sensible and authoritative order of 
the Department, pupils in his power have been struck and whipped ; a ten- 
year-old boy knocked down, and kicked when down; children not five years 
old, dragged or driven long distances in the snow, insufficiently clad ; one 
boy whipped till he fainted, and was kept in the teacher’s room over night 
to recover (his offense having been using a word of Hopi at the table)— 
and many similar ‘‘ disciplinary measures.’’ We charge that not only have 
the children been violently castigated but that parents have been habitually 
punished because their children were in terror of their masters ; punished 
by imprisonment, personal assault and other ‘“‘cruel and degrading ”’ 
punishment. 

We charge that Mr. Burton has habitually applied the so-called ‘‘ Hair- 
Cut Order’ (advised by the Department for the “‘civilization’”’ of the 
Indians) as a punitive measure—the precise thing for which the King of 
Spain in the year 1621 emphatically rebuked certain of his ‘“ Indian 
Agents ’”’ in this same region. The Order referred to, and its supplement- 
ary Order, both commend Agents to “‘induce”’ and to use “ tact, judgment 
and perseverance ;’’ and they were given until June 30th to report pro- 
gress. We charge that Mr. Burton suppressed the second and interpret- 
ive Order (which made clear the non-coercive spirit of the first); that 
armed with the first Order he hastily, eagerly and bullyingly coerced the 
Mogquis; surrounding their towns with armed Navajos and whites, herding 
the unwilling men into their council chambers; having them held, and 
forcibly shearing them against their indignant protests, as they had been 
sheep, in at least one instance so wounding a man that he wore the scars 
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upon his face months later. We charge that as a punishment because his 
five-year-old boy was in mortal terror of Kampmeyer, who had flogged 
him, and would not come down to school but clung to his father, the father 
was dragged down from the cliff to the school, his hands bound behind him 
with baling wire, and his hair forcibly haggled off by the teacher. 

We are convinced that these and many like procedures are not what was 
contemplated by the Department when it enjoined using “ tact, judgment 
and perseverance.’’ We believe that cutting a father’s hair by force and 
as a punishment is not only “‘ degrading and cruel’’ among Indians or 
whites, but that it is in direct contempt of the Department, and damaging 
to its dignity and to the success of the policy by which it aims to make the 
Indians “fit for American citizenship.’’ And we desire the investigation 
to note how many Navajos Mr. Burton has “ persuaded ”’ to have their hair 
cut, outside a few who keep their ‘‘jobs’’ under him only on that 
condition. 

We respectfully but particularly request that witnesses in this case be 
Officially assured of protection—and then Given Protection. We urge this 
in the most respectful spirit, solely because we are long familiar with the 
methods an Agent often employs to “‘ punish’”’ any one, Indian or white, 
who dares testify adversely. The Hopi have been sooften officially threat- 
ened that unless they would come to school, or get their hair cut, or make 
some other important compliance, their towns should be shelled by U.S. 
troops, and their children taken from them forever—and have, in fact, been 
so often so roughly handled for their slowness in becoming white men— 
that they are ready to believe almost any promised calamity can and will 
be inflicted on them if they dare speak against their Agent. As for em- 
ployes, traders and missionaries, the standing threat of losing their posi- 
tions, or their leave to remain and teach the Indians, is no vague contin- 
gency. All realize that it is hanging over their heads. We have reason 
to believe that certain recent removals made by Mr. Burton were purely to 
** get rid of people that knew too much,’’ or to punish them for having 
ventured to speak to him or to fellow employes concerning some of the 
gross abuses of his administration. This is in direct violation of the rules 
of the Service; and we ask that these dismissals be made part of the 
matters to be investigated ; particularly those of Miss Watkins and Mrs. 
Dandridge. 

We respect the Department’s predisposition in favor of its employes, 
particularly of those who make satisfactory reports and fill their schools— 
the means not always being specified in their reports ; at Moqui the schools 
are filled at the point of the six-shooter. No branch of the public service 
could be administered without due protection of its agents against irre- 
sponsible gossip, ignorant or hysterical meddling, and personal grievances. 
But we are neither irresponsible, impatient, nor uninformed. We have 
waited quietly and patiently, long after the matter became a scandal; and 
still waited until full investigation by disinterested, competent and reli- 
able agents had verified the almost universal protest of the Indians, and 
of practically all Americans familiar with the case. As to the common 
sense and unimpeachable veracity and reliability of the special agent who 
has, under our authority, conducted the larger part of the investigation, 
we can produce overwhelming evidence. Meantime, as offset to the not 
wholly disinterested representations Mr. Burton may have made to the De- 
partment concerning this surveillance, it is perhaps sufficient to hand you 
the appended voucher from Rt. Rev. Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri, who is, 
we believe, personally known to the Hon. Secretary of the Interior as a 
trustworthy person. We also beg tocall your attention to the fact that the 
memorial appended endorsing the League’s petition for an investigation is 
signed by some employes, and by seven or eight citizens of high standing, 
who are personally familiar with the facts. 

With this brief outline of the more important things we expect to be 
able to prove, we respectfully ask that Mr. Burton be suspended as Super- 
intendent and special Disbursing Agent pending investigation of these 
responsible and serious charges. 


(A list follows of witnesses asked to be subpoenaed.) 

Signed by the Executive Committee of the Sequoya League. 

A strong endorsement by scientists, travelers, teachers and 
others familiar with the facts, accompanied this paper. 
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THE LADY OF THE GALLEON. 
By LOUISE HERRICK WALL. 


IV. 


THOUGHT the lady walked most wearily, as we set out on 
| our strange journey downward. I carried the lantern close, 
and we passed unobserved in the darkness of the mid-watch 
down the hatchway to the gun-deck and then below to the berth- 
deck, where our fagged-out sailors, sharing the common hard- 
ship, snored in stifling quarters. I carried the key of the hatch 
leading to the hold, and I knew I should find the trap-door—for 
it was nothing more—toward the center of the deck space. 
Stooping under the hammocks, keeping the light turned from 
the half-naked man above me, I searched for the hatch by mov- 
ing the lantern foot by foot over the unclean deck, the lady 
standing close, while the rats squeaked and ran with slipping 
claws on the timbers overhead. Under a heavy chest, I at 
length found what I sought; and setting my whole weight 
against the barricade, I pushed it slowly from over the trap- 
door. ‘The sailor above me turned in his sleep and thrust out a 
naked leg. We stood still, listening, motionless save for the 
curious jostling heave of the ship shouldering her way deep in 
the sea. WhenI took the lock from the staple and carefully 
pushed aside the cover, such noisome air swept up from the hold 
that I drew back. We heard the sound of voices below us 
whispering. 

*‘Are you afraid ?” I asked, for I felt Sister Carmelita shud- 
der as she put her foot on the ladder. 

**Do not speak !” she breathed, and once more began the de- 
scent. Her long wet garments dragged on the rungs, as she 
made her way backward with slow, womanish clingings. I 
came close after, flashing the light boldly, for the place was 
astir with life—rats, vermin, men. 

Under the guarded hatchway, for we were in the after-hold, 
were huddled the prisoners, hundreds of vague shapes in the 
black hollow of the ship. The beam of our lantern shook a 
ray here and there over the staring faces, and the whispering 
ceased. With the ship’s labour, the water in the bilge charged 
against the sides, heavy, sullen, and near at hand. Despite the 
heat, there was, withal, a loathsome chillness. Everything 
wavered before the eyes, as in a miasm—the hammocks, the 
faces, the half-seen prisoners. Only the foul darkness was per- 
manent ; upon it the rest was blotted fitfully. 

“Quien es?” called the voice of an old man. 

‘““Soy yo, Carmelita Maria Valdés!” the Sister answered 
clear and cheery as a young cock out ofgthe darkness. 
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I saw that new courage had come to her at sight of their 
misery. 

“Go back!” she said to me, fiercely ; ‘* you shall not look at 
them. It is enough to be caged like this without being gaped 
at. Give me the lantern and go back!” 

I climbed half up the ladder, breathing better for the air of 
the berth-deck that came down. Above there our sailors snored, 
all out of unison; below, carrying the lantern, the Sister went 
toward the prisoners. I could see her standing in a little circle 
of her own light, like a picture of the Good Shepherd, while 
about her on all sides, pressing upon her, the prisoners stood, 
and knelt and lay at her feet, every face turned upon her as 
though they had come to be healed of disease or cleansed of 
devils. The hold rumbled with the sound of their voices, and 
now and then the clearer tone of hers came to me. Once the 
faltering light drew out a long glint from the blade of a cutlass. 

‘Poor devils!” I muttered, and pulled myself to the top of 
the ladder into the blither airof English snoring. It was quite 
dark on the berth-deck, and silent, except for the ill-concerted 
breathing of the men. I sat at the top of the open hatch, with 
my feet on the ladder and my shoulders braced against the chest 
that I had pushed aside ; but I was no sooner seated than I be- 
came conscious of some waking presence near me. Throwing 
out my arm I struck a man who crouched beside me full in the 
face. I grappled and shook him, but he made feeble resistance. 
He had plainly retreated from the ladder just ahead of me, the 
noise of my steps disguising his. 

‘What do you mean by following and spying on an Officer ?” 
I demanded in a low voice. 

“I followed Sister Carmelita. I am interested in her latest 
indiscretions.” I dropped the man's shoulder and struck my 
flint. In the flash I saw the Priest’s face, white from illness, 
his long tucked-in lip quivering as a rabbit’s over a lettuce leaf. 

‘**I have never doubted that your interest was in some way 
concerned,” I said bluntly. 

‘““Her honour as a daughter of Holy Church concerns me,” 
he replied with attempted dignity. 

** What concerns me,” I said, springing up sharply and drag- 
ging him to his feet, for I heard the Sister’s returning step, ‘‘is 
to rid this place of you.” 

So saying, I put my hands squarely on his shoulders and 
steered his small figure as best I could through and under the 
thick of the hammocks and up to the deck above. On coming 
down, I found the lady leaning against a stanchion not far from 
the ladder. The lantern burned dimly at her feet, and the piti- 
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ful little horde of weapons was clasped in her arms. Some of 
the prisoners had followed her, and as I came into the light 
they turned upon me with hatred in their wasted faces. She 
proffered me the small arms, without looking up. ‘‘ Here they 
are; take them,” she said in a strange voice; and as I took 
them, she bowed forward and caught at the stanchion for sup- 
port. I thought she was about to swoon and threw out my arm, 
but she tore herself from me and broke into bitter sobbing. At 
the sound, I let the pistols and cutlasses fall where they would, 
and gathered her and all her wet bunting into my arms to carry 
her from the place, but at the same instant the Spaniards near- 
est us gave a shout and fell upon me. As scores of men rushed 
out of the darkness, I dropped the girl, drew my sword, with a 
bound covered the fallen arms on the deck and laid about with 
a vigour that taught the swarming scoundrels that an arm with 
a sword is better than fifty without. Their fury was against 
me, but for a moment not one came within the steel-lit circle of 
my reach. Then from behind the others sprang out a naked 
man, nothing upon him but a great growth of ape-black hair. 
He whirled a rope above his head and, with a yell, let fall its 
coils over me, and flung me to the deck by the incredible craft of 
arm that I had once seen practised by the natives of Buenos 
Ayres in noosing the wild cattle on their plains. As I fell, I 
felt the lash and gathering-in grip of a second coil that bound 
my sword arm against my body. With my unbound hand I 
caught up a pistol and cocked it against my thigh. A billet of 
wood struck the pistol from my grasp, and the billet was in the 
hand of my companion. 

** Fool!” she cried, ‘* don’t shoot!” 

The prisoners drove in upon me, but the man who held the 
leash stood off and let swing another circle of rope that for a 
breath hovered over my head and then dropped down and tight- 
ened about my throat. Then he leaped up and passed the 
end over a hammock-hook above me, and drew upon the 
hangman’s cord. AsI felt the throttle of it, I called with the 
last of my voice— ; 

“Tell them, Carmelita Valdés, that they can kill me, but that 
the Commodore will straighten my account.” 

She stooped, snatched a cutlass from its sheath, and came 
upon them furiously ; and the feeble madmen, their passion al- 
ready spent, gave way before her. Out of the flood of her 
Spanish, I heard the name ‘‘ Macao,” and I knew that she told 
them of the Commodore’s promise of a speedy release. They 
seemed suddenly confounded with the folly of what they did. 
My pretty hangman knew his nakedness and slunk behind the 
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others, as she set her dagger to the ropes that held me. When 
she had cut all but the noose about my neck, she said to me in 
a threatening voice, ‘“‘I have promised in your name that if 
you are released you will have none of these men punished. Is 
it so?” 

I gathered myself leisurely and measured the distance to the 
ladder’s foot. 

“‘I promise them death,” I shouted, as I stripped the rope 
from her grasp and gained the ladder with a spring. As I 
climbed, I sent my voice—my topgallant-yard voice—in the 
lustiest shout of my life up the hatch to the men above. We 
heard their bare heels as they bounded from their hammocks on 
the deck over us. I put my hands against the closed hatch 
and raised my head for a second shout, when the ladder shook 
and the girl threw herself upon me, clinging and climbing as a 
child clings and climbs, until in a second she had reached my 
face and pressed her mouth upon my parted lips. She hung 
with her full weight about my neck. My voice choked and my 
hands fell from the hatch ; we tottered on the unsteady footing 
of the ladder, as she whispered beseeching prayers of mercy. 
But as she clasped me in her arms, I felt nothing but anger 
against her. My mood could not come about so fast, and, I take 
it, a boy’s maiden passion is largely self-will, and for love itself 
he would not be baulked. But my anger toward the scurvy 
Spaniards seemed to die into disgust. My soul was sick, like 
the air about us. ‘‘ Let me go,” I said roughly, ‘‘ and we will 
quit this hole.” 

We only stopped for the small arms and lantern. A word 
from me quieted the drowsy sailors, who, between sleep and 
fear, stumbled about on the deck questioning one another of the 
alarum. 

As we came out in the silence the stars still shone, but in the 
East the edge of the horizon, in one spot, seemed to curl and 
wither under a tiny thread of fire. With clean air in our 
throats and a new day coming up out of the sea, a strange feel- 
ing took hold upon me—a rage of disappointment against my- 
self and against the woman who had cheated me—she had 
forced what I desired upon me, but at a moment when I had no 
power to enjoy. I was baffled and hot with shame; then sud- 
denly hot with purpose. The door of her cabin was at hand ; 
there was but a second more. 

**Sefiorita Valdés!” I cried insolently, ‘‘ you offered to pay 
for my silence, but you have not paid enough.” 

My lips had not seized the kiss when the cabin door flew open 
and a man struck me across the cheek. 
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**Juan ! Padre!” she cried, for just behind the young Span- 
iard came the priest! Before she could speak again, the youth 
had forced her into the cabin and turned the lock upon her. 

*** Jeu de main, jeu de vilain,’” I scoffed, as he turned; for the 
blazing coolness of the fight was upon me. 

**Now,” he demanded in French, in a calm voice, 
ready to answer for yourself ?” 

‘“ Quite ready,” I said. 

He looked at the priest who stood by with that furtive, under- 
ground, subtile-over-nothing smile. Had my quarrel been with 
him, I should have spared my sword and pinned him up, as boys 
at home nail a mole to a barn door. I well believed that I owed 
him the pleasure of this fight, and in my mood it was more of 
a pleasure than he could fathom. 

**T am ready,” I repeated, ** but you have no sword.” 

The young prisoner dropped his hand against his empty side 
with a cry. 

“*Ican mend that,” I said; ‘‘ I know where I can lay hands 
on a sword, the very marrow of my own. Stand back in the 
shadow,” I added in a whisper ; for the officer of the deck was 
peering toward us. ‘* Wait for me here.” 

I still held in my hands the cutlasses and pistols we had 
brought from the hold; these must be delivered to the Commo- 
dore without delay. 

I found him at the door of his cabin, and he stepped forward 


‘ 


‘are you 


eagerly to meet me. ‘*‘ You have been gone an hour,” he cried. 
‘What has happened ?” 
**All goes well,” I answered. ‘‘ The prisoners are quiet, and 


the lady is safe in her cabin.” 

‘**Mr. Lightfoot!” he said heartily, ‘‘I wish to thank you 
for the handsome manner in which you have done your duty to- 
night. You are a brave and ready officer.” 

I bowed without speaking; for as he spoke my mood had once 
more veered, as it had done before that night. I felt no pleasure 
in his praise, though I knew it to be well-deserved. I suddenly 
saw that I was about to fight a sick man and a prisoner of war 
and, what was worse, to fight and perchance kill the brother of 
Carmelita Valdés: the night’s work and the night’s folly had 
cost me more, I misdoubted, than his commendation could make 
good. 

He laid his hand on my arm. ‘“‘ My lad, you are losing con- 
ceit of yourself?” he said. ‘*‘ Remember, that’s the fighting 
half of a man—in love and war.” 

I took his hand and wrung it hard. I had left the young 
Spaniard with his ghostly Father, but the Commodore’s hand- 
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grip was all the shrift I should get, and no man need want a 
better. 

I made my way softly into the cabin I shared with Lieutenant 
Brett. As I entered he roused. 

“Is it my watch ?” he asked. 

‘““No; this is Lightfoot,” I answered. ‘‘I am going to turn 
in presently ;” and I stood by until I heard his breath come 
regular. He lay asleep in his cloaths, as we all slept. His 
pistol-belt was buckled, but, as I well knew, hissword lay at his 
right hand. I stole over and drew it stealthily from its sheath. 
The long triangular blade came out whispering and sighing its 
whole length, and its master sighed in his sleep. 

Valdés stood alone in the shadow. 

‘“We must be quick,” I said; “‘day is breaking. ‘There is 
no time for punctilios, and no quiet place but the foretop. Are 
you satisfied to fight there ?” 

He bowed, and put out his hand for the naked sword. 

“I will carry both,” I said, holding it close to my side. ‘* You 
must not be seen armed.” 

We passed the officer of the deck at a good distance ; he on 
the weather, we on the lee side. 

When we reached the fore rigging, I pointed up. ‘‘Can you 
go aloft?” I asked. 

‘I am an officer of the Spanish Navy,” he said; and laying 
hold of the ratlines, flashed up ahead of me with such lightness 
and grace as I have seldom seen in a man. As we crept through 
the lubber’s hole and into the top, the fire in the East was 
quickening ; the sea heaved calmly and drew into itself the light 
and colour of the dawn. A railran about the platform, and its 
dozen feet of open space gave us room for our business. I 
pushed aside some coils of rope and cleared the space, until 
there was nothing except the lubber’s hole to entrap a man. 
Then I turned and faced my antagonist. He was leaning 
lightly against the topmast rigging, his slender figure giving 
itself to the ship’s motion. His dark hair was unpowdered, and 
his cloaths, thrown on at a moment’s notice, were yet worn gal. 
lantly withal. I unsheathed my sword and held both toward 
him. They were a pair of long, slim, wicked little coliche- 
mardes, broad in the forte, tapering swiftly to the foible, deli- 
cately tipped, and nothing to choose between them. 

Bowing, he selected my sword and, shaking back the lace 
from his wrist, fell into position. 

During these seconds of preparation, the blackness of my 
future was so revealed to me that the only path of honour open 
to me was, in my mind, to allow myself to be wounded before 
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worse came of it; and yet the sting of his blow was on my 
cheek, and something within me cried for his blood. 

“Are you ready ?” I asked. 

“*I am waiting,” he replied. ‘‘On guard !” 

At the word our swords engaged, and for one long moment 
each felt the others’ metal. I knew in an instant that I need 
feel no pity for my antagonist. Though weakened by fever, he 
was such a swordsman as the Centurion could find no match for. 
As I parried his first brilliant feint, my conscience fell from me 
and left me a free man fighting for life. I saw that my one 
chance was ina game of prudence. He thrust and I parried the 
stroke downward, and was able to hold his sword by my su- 
perior strength ; with incredible swiftness, he disengaged and 
made a bold lunge that caught me in the left side. At that in- 
stant, the sun leaped from the sea and sent its red blaze full 
into the Spaniard’s eyes. He broke, recovered uncertainly, and 
my sword rushed at him; but suddenly changing my purpose, 
I struck his sword upward with a frightful blow that set it 
flashing over the rail. 

** Take your life,” I cried, ‘‘ for I will not.” 

His eyes closed, and he wavered and sank slowly forward at 
my feet. I dropped beside him, and tearing open his ruffles, 
searched his body for a wound, but I found only the old musket- 
wound in his shoulder, strained and slightly bleeding ; then I 
searched my sword, and it was clean of stain, and I knew that 
he had fainted. I still sat beside him in the flood of sunlight 
when the men found us, for the fall of the sword had be- 
trayed us. 

They carried the Spaniard down, and helped me to follow. I 
held my wound hard, scarce knowing where I went. A key was 
turned somewhere and a woman screamed, “* You have killed 
him!” 

I tried to speak, but everything left me. 

When I opened my eyes, it was in the stifling heat of my 
cabin. Barry stood near me: 

*** Stabbed with a white wench’s black eye ; run through the 
ear with a love-song ; the very pin of his heart cleft with the 
blind bow-boy’s butt-shaft,’” was what he said, with an air of 
professional regret. 

Iswore at him. ‘“‘Sew me up! That’s your business,” I 
clamoured. 

‘** Not unless you wish to be embroidered,” he answered ; ‘for 
you are already sewn.” 

I put my hand to my side. I was as neat as a poultice. 

“Then I have no need of you,” I spat out. 
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A whimsical look of pain went over his haggard face. *‘ That 
is true,” he said, and turned to go. 

“* Barry,” I called out, ‘‘ What of this wound ?” 

He came a stiff step back, and stood over me like a Judge about 
to pass sentence: “* Lieutenant Lightfoot, ye are twenty-two; 
this nick in the side bleeds much but will soon heal, and that 
other hurt that we know of, almost as soon. At twenty-two 
love is heady with self-conceit and ‘hot i’ the mouth.’ At 
twenty-two naught is lacking: for petty encounters ye are 
armed with the irony proper to that age—subtile as the kick of 
a mule—and for graver quarrels, there is this conclusive re- 
partee of the sword; a sword not variable, mind ye, like the 
Sword of Justice, but one that can be trusted to serve the better 
fencer. A grand age, my boy, once enjoyed and always remem- 
bered. Remembered and, God help us, bitterly envied by such 
old men as Surgeon Barry, whose love is timorous with self- 
knowledge, and who can receive wounds, although we have lost 
the power to heal of them.” 

He turned and went out from me slowly, like the old man 
that he called himself, and left me to ponder and fall asleep 
over his words. 

From loss of blood and sleep I drowsed away that day and 
night, and waked at dawn to find the ship alive with clamour. 
Barry hurried in with food and said we had dropped anchor in 
the mouth of the Canton River; that an inconceivable host of 
Chinese fishing boats lay about us, and that the Commodore had 
given orders to put Don Jeronimo de Montero, the other officers 
and prisoners to the number of one hundred men ashore in our 
boats. 

It was great news. The day of our deliverance had dawned ; 
our bitter vigils were over, and it broke upon us at last like a 
marvel, as though we had thought forever and ever to ride 
those seas, captor and captive, athirst and wearying. 

As the cabin door closed on Barry, I was on my feet. I felta 
stiff pain in my side when I moved, as if the edges of my wound 
were of buckram; but I was soon in my proper cloaths and on 
the spar-deck, making my way through the hurry of men to 
the gangway ladder that no one might leave the ship except 
beneath my eyes. I searched thecrowd vainly, and then turned 
my eyes steadfastly on the door of the lady’s cabin. 

After a time she came forth, looking as I had never seen her. 
She carried her black robes swept eagerly away from her little 
scarlet slippers, and over her smoke-black hair was thrown a 
mantilla of black lace. Her lips were joyously parted, not in a 
smile, but in what lingers on a woman’s cheek when a smile has 
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gone. ‘There was such aradianceof lovely exaltation in her face 
and bearing that I caught my breath tolookupon her. She seemed 
confused by the crowded deck, and as she paused the Priest 
slipped to her side. Her lips closed, and some of the light went 
from her face. They turned from me toward the rail, away 
from the press gathering about the lowering boats. I moved 
silently and stood near them. They spoke in rapid Spanish: 
he insisting, she repudiating. ‘Then he lifted the rosary at her 
side and spoke in a tone of menace. With a swift motion, she 
snatched the rosary from him, snapping its slender chain, and 
with an arm high-lifted, and a face of anger and laughter 
mixed, she flung the long silver chain far out toward the sea, 
then turning back, with her eyes wide with a sort of laughing 
terror, she extended to him two open empty hands. With an 
angry cry, he caught her wrists: at the same moment my hands 
closed over his puny neck. She started at sight of me. 

‘‘Let him go,” she said; “‘he means no harm. The good 
Father,” she went on merrily, ‘takes me for an Innocent. He 
has been trying to persuade me that I am in his keeping, and 
that these robes, that I put on at his instance, give the Church 
a claim upon me—upon me and upon my estates; isit not so, Rev- 
erend Father?” But when she saw his face working with 
anger and weakness, she spoke to him again, in Spanish, and, 
it seemed to me, very gently besought his pardon. He turned 
from us, his face twitching as that of one about to break into 
childish weeping. 

I knew that my moment had come. 

“I beseech your forgiveness, Sefiorita,” I cried. ‘‘ What I 
tried to do yesterday was the act of a ruffian. I heartily repent 
ig 

**A sudden conversion! Has your wound then, made a monk 
of you, Monsieur ?” 

**No,” I said, my temper flashing up in a queer weak flush that 
I feltracing from my heart to my forehead; ‘‘Iamno monk, and 
I leave disguises that deceive no one to others.” 

She responded to this irony of twenty-two with a little laugh, 
and looked down at her dress. ‘‘ It deceived me,” she said, ‘‘ be- 
cause all this time I have thought I passed for a member of the 
* most virtuous profession.’ ” 

““Ah, Sefiorita!” I cried, ‘‘ for the sake of God do not jest 
when there is so little time. I love you with my whole heart 
and soul. Your going like this would be the end of the world 
for me.” Ishook with passion and weakness, and had to hold 
hard to the rail. 

She looked at me kindly from her beautiful deep eyes. ‘‘I do 
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forgive you,” she said gently. ‘‘ You would not have dreamed 
of doing—that, except for what I had to doin the hold. And, 
Lieutenant Lightfoot, I have been told how generously you 
spared your enemy when you might have killed him; that I 
shall always remember.” Her voice trembled, and her lovely 
face was turned up to me. 

‘“‘I don’t want thanks and forgiveness!” I cried. ‘‘I want 
your love. Don’t struggle against me any more, Carmelita. 
Don’t you know you belong to me?” 

‘““Coxcomb !” she answered, flashing on me the lightning of 
her eyes and the thunder of her brows. ‘“‘Do you suppose in 
one little month of bows and smiles and panikins I have for- 
gotten who it was stationed at the mast-head to shoot my 
father and our dear friends. Look! Look!” she cried, sud- 
denly pointing. ‘‘Here comes my answer !” 

I looked, and near at hand through the hatchway issued a 
feeble file of our prisoners, white, ghost-like creatures, crawl- 
ing like feeble moths into the sun. They had gone down 
bronzed and ruddy men, and came forth smelling of death, 
more skeletons than living men. 

*“*Since the night in the hold, I have seen nothing but these,” 
she whispered; ‘‘ wasted with fever, perishing of thirst; all 
heaped together in that dreadful place.” She whitened and 
shuddered in the sunlight. ‘“‘If this is English mercy, then 
give me English hate.” 

“*You must remember,” I retorted, ‘‘that we had the honour 
to capture a force almost three times as great as ourown. The 
hold was the only safe place. These men who lay in idleness 
have had a pint of water each day, while our English sailors, 
working long hours under the sky, have had but little more. 
Some of us have had even less,” I added. 

For a second the anger died out of her face, and those ador- 
able eyebrows bent themselves into a wavering line. 

**Ah, Monsieur!” said the Sefiorita, with an accent almost 
caressing, your reward was in feeling vourself “‘such a very fine 
fellow.” 

I seized the moment of melting. ‘* Let us forget that we are 
enemies,” I pleaded. “I love you.” 

“‘A Christian in addition to other virtues! You love your 
enemies!” she mocked, shutting her sharp, little teeth to- 
gether in pure malice. Then with such a change of manner as 
made her like one transformed, that beautiful look of inward hap- 
piness came once more upon her face, and she spoke softly. 

**T also love,” she said, ‘‘ and tomorrow I marry the man that 
I love.” 
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She turned swiftly and left me standing alone. 

From her cabin door came the man who had wounded me with 
my own sword, leaning upon the arm of a sailor. She went up 
to him, spoke, and presently they laughed together, as I had so 
often heard them ; then there suddenly came upon me, like the 
stab of a sword, what a fool, what a benighted fool, I had been. 
I turned my eyes from them, and in great misery of heart I 
again took my stand at the side where each must pass before en- 
tering the boats. 

As I had foreseen, for one moment we were close together in 
the press, and I said very bitterly in her ear, what I had been 
preparing, ‘“‘ You have deceived a man who trusted you, and 
you have broken an honest heart.” 

For an instant her own love gave her compassion. She looked 
up into my face with such a mixture of kindness, coquetry and 
malice as I am sure only her face could express. ‘‘ Be comforted, 
Monsieur,” she said demurely, “ there is still left a deeper, ten- 
derer love, that no woman can ever touch.” 

Was she playing the Nun again ? 

I leaned toward her with my lips almost touching her cheek. 

I felt then, asI have felt since, that if I had her between my 
two arms, as I held her the night of the storm, I could make her 
love me. 

“*I speak,” she said, *‘ of the faithful love you bear Lieutenant 
Lightfoot, of His Brittanic Majesty’s Navy. Adieu!” 

She set her little scarlet slipper on the gangway ladder and 
lifted her laughing face, so close, so close, that until this day I 
ask myself why I did not kiss it, and even at that last hour per- 
haps— 

Then, as she paused on the ladder to gather her robes for 
the descent, she whispered up, “‘If you had known, would you 
have killed him ?” 

** God knows,” I answered gloomily. 

** Yes,” she flashed back; ‘‘God knows, and I also; but we 
will not tell.” 


‘ 


THE END. 


Sausalito, Cal. 
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CINDA RILLA AND THE PRINCE. 
By ABBY L. WATERMAN. 


HERE was to be a dance at Beeman’s store. Jack Evert 
brought the word to Bond’s Ranch, and when he had 
driven on down the road, old Bond locked Cinda Rilla in 

her room. The girl had enough to do without dancing away 
good strength, old Bond reasoned ; and Cinda Rilla coaxed and 
pleaded and raged in vain. But when the ranch was sunk in 
darkness and Cinda Rilla could hear no more wagons rattling by 
on the road, the tapping of the grape-leaves on her window 
drew her there with sudden hope. Would the vine hold her? 
Ah, fairy god-mother! And the coach-and-six was the pinto 
pony taken from the corral, with just the rope slipped over his 
nose. 

And the Prince ? 

The Prince was the new boss of the section-gang, and when 
Cinda Rilla slipped through the crowd of boys and men at the 
door, after tying the pinto to a pepper-tree outside Beeman’s store, 
the Prince was “calling off” forthe dance, and leading, with 
Jack Evert’s pretty sister. Women, with their babies, were sit- 
ting on boxes against the walls of the old vacant store, still 
called by the name of its last occupant. A woman was playing 
a piano at one end of the room, and, seated high upon an old 
dry-goods box beside her, a man jigged away upon a fiddle; and 
the tune was, “A Life on the Ocean Wave.” ‘Three sets of 
balancing men and girls filled the floor space, and above the 
scuffling feet, the talk, and the screaming laughter, the Prince, 
a dashing figure in corduroys and a flaunting red tie, sang in a 
great ringimg voice : 


** Oh, the first two gents cross over 
And leave the ladies stand ! 
Second gents cross over 
And take the ladies’ hand !”’ 


—He was flirting with the cross-eyed girl opposite— 
** Now balance to the corners —’”’ 

There was a break—the voice stopped, and the dance and 
music swept on without the Prince. Over the head of his teet- 
ering partner he had seen Cinda Rilla! She stood just within 
the door, a bit frightened and breathless, with her hands at her 
sides clinching the folds of her pink calico gown. The fog had 
curled every little tendril of her red hair, loosened about her 
face by the long fast ride. And she was looking at the Prince! 
‘‘ Halloo, Rilla! How’d you get here ?” 

‘* Did the ol’ man let you come, Rilla ?” 
*“ We rode ’round for you, Rilla, but he said you couldn’t come.” 
**Give me the nex’, won’t you, Rilla ?” 
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**Oh, chuck him, Rilla, an’ give me the nex’ !” 

They were friendly, neighbor voices, and Cinda Rilla’s mo- 
mentary fright fled. Her hands relaxed, and she came down the 
room swinging her skirts saucily. 

**Oh, I jus’ come!” she laughed to the first questioners ; but 
the dance was promised to no one, for the Prince was coming to 
her. 

** Give me this dance!” It was hardly a question; his voice 
was confident. 

Cinda Rilla twirled about on the ends of her toes and laughed 
up at him over her shoulder. 

**T don’ know you!” 

** Oh, come now, you know me well enough !” 

**Never saw you in my life!” 

“Well, I’ve seen you an’ you know it!” 

She laughed again, but her eyelids drooped. 

“I saw you through the window at that Sorrento dance, an’ 
you saw me watching you, so don’t play off that way!” 

**We-ll—that ain’t bein’ introduced.” 

Her eyes met his again. He laughed this time. 

‘‘Huh! ‘That don’t matter. I watched you for an hour that 
night an’——” 

**Why didn’t you come in?” 

“°F raid you’d chuck me.” 

** Ain’t you ’fraid now?” 

He took hold of her hands and held her eyes with his. ‘‘ No, 
I ain’t afraid now. They’re beginning. Come on!” And they 
whirled down the room together. 

It was nearly twelve, and the Prince and Cinda Rilla had 
danced every dance together. And the “‘cruel step-sisters ” 
talked, of course, and Cinda Rilla’s neighbor lads were sorely 
vexed. ‘The Prince was just leading her out for one more dance 
when the constable, lounging easily in the door, called out to 
Cinda Rilla: 

“Was that your pinto tied to the pepper-tree a while back, 
Rilla ?” 

Rilla stopped still. Pepper-tree—pinto—where was she ? 

‘“*Cause if it was, he’s gone.” 

‘“Gone! The pinto?” 

‘Yes, he’s gone. He'll make right for home. Don’t you 
worry. Some of the folks ’ll go ’round with you.” 

‘**No, he won’t! Pa only bought him las’ week ! He’ll make 
right for Lawson’s, where he was raised, an’ pa’ll know in 
the mornin’! Let me go—let me go, I say!” ‘The Prince was 
trying to hold her back. 

“Wait! I'll take you home, child! I'll get you home ! Sam ’ll 
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let me have his buckboard. There ain’t no hurry, it’s only 
twelve, but I'll see Sam. You wait here—Rilla!” But when 
he turned to find Sam, Cinda Rilla slipped out of the door as 
quietly as she had slipped in, and fled awayin the fog. There 
was but one thought in her mind now. To get the pinto home 
by morning that her father might not know. By taking the 
trail through Gill’s cafion she would cut off three miles, and 
might head off the pinto coming by the road. She ran down 
the village street and struck into the trail leading over the hills. 
She fell on the rocks, jumped up, fell again, scrambled to her 
feet once more and ran on in the blackness. She could hear the 
surf booming against the bluffs behind her and the fog wassettling 
down over everything. She knew the trail too well to lose it, 
even in this dark, and in half an hour she was at the top of the 
cation and running wildly down its steep sides. She reached 
the road, breathless and panting, bruised by falls on the rocky 
trail, and the overhanging brush. She could neither see nor 
hear anything on the road. She crept under a great thorn-bush 
and crouched there, listening. Only the thud, thud of the surf 
came back to her anxious ears. She waited. She thought it 
must be two hours since she had left Beeman’s store, and the 
pinto would be at Lawson’s by this time. Suddenly, quite close 
to her, a coyote cried. It startled her, but she was not afraid. 
There was only one thing in the world, that night, that she 
feared—that she would not find the pinto and her father would 
know. She came out into the road again and looked up and 
down. The fog hid everything. There was nothing for it but 
to walk to Lawson’s, three miles. She would probably find the 
pinto waiting by the corral. Then there was the long ride 
home! She’d make the pinto race every step to pay up for his 
trick! And trotting down the dusty road to Lawson’s, a pink, 
bedraggled little figure, Cinda Rilla thought of the Prince. 

The Prince, meanwhile, came back from hunting Sam, and 
angrily demanded of the loiterers about the door : 

**Where’s Rilla?” 

‘* Why, she went out the door when you left, an’ we ain't seen 
her since,” said the constable. 

** You let her go!” 

““Oh, see here, young man, don’t rare up so. There ain’t 
none here that has any strings on the girl!” 

The Prince controlled himself. 

**Do you think she went home ?” 

‘Well, maybe—can’t say. But mos’ likely she went to 
Lawson’s after the pinto.” 

The Prince was saddling his own horse now, by the light 
from the door. 
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’ 


‘We'd hev took her home. She’d ought not to hev gone,’ 
said Jack Evert, uneasily. 

** Rill don’t wait for nothin’; she jus’ goes off half-cocked,” 
said the constable. 

‘** Where does she live?” asked the Prince. 

‘‘About four miles back up the slough. You know ol’ Bond’s 
place? She’s Bond’s girl. Keep to the right when you pass 
Olivenheim road—” 

The constable broke in: ‘‘If she’s gone after the pinto, she’d 
take the trail by Gill’s cafion. Mos’ like that’s what she’s done. 
Better take the trail an’ you'll catch up to her by the time she 
strikes the road. Solong!” And the Prince, too, disappeared 
in the fog. 

And so Cinda Rilla had gone but a mile down the road to 
Lawson’s, when she heard the beat of hoofs on the road behind 
her. Was it the pinto, strayed, maybe, and belated? Then 
someone called, and Cinda Rilla knew it was the Prince, and 
crept to the side of the road—frightened as she had not been in 
all that mad scramble down the cafion. He would have passed 
her, hid as she was by the brush and the fog, but the horse 
shied, and in a moment the Prince was down and had Cinda 
Rilla in his arm, scolding and praising her in a breath. 

**Get on my horse !” he commanded at last. 

‘“*T’ve got to get the pinto,” whispered Cinda Rilla. She was 
so cold and tired, now that he had come. She had not thought 
of it before. He put his coat about her and lifted her into the 
saddle. 

**We'll find the pinto, all right,” he said cheerfully. Then 
he laughed. ‘‘Gosh!” he said. ‘“‘ That little thing! Gosh!” 

They found the pinto standing quietly by the corral at Law- 
son’s. ‘The first light was in the sky, and the fog had cleared a 
little. The Prince took the pinto’s rope and turned quietly up 
the road, leading the two animals. 

‘“*'This ain’t the way,” said Cinda Rilla, starting. ‘‘ We turn 


back, for home !” 

‘It’s the way we’re going,” said the Prince. 

‘*But pa, an’—an’ the pinto? He’ll know! Oh, he’ll know 
anyhow! It’s gettin’ awful light !” 

‘We'll see your father by an’ by, Rilla. We’re going over 
that hill now, to Olivenheim. And the minister’s going to 
marry us! Rilla, you will, won’t you?” He came to her side. 
“You will, Rilla?” Cinda Rilla was trembling. 

‘**T love you, you know, Rilla ?” 

‘* Yes,” whispered Cinda Rilla. 

‘“* And you'll go, Rilla?” 

** Yes,” she whispered again; then, raising her head: “‘And 
—and—then we—we’ll take the pinto back to pa.” 


Berkeley, Cal. 























it meant at ‘the Grove,’ 


IN BEAN-HARVEST TIME. 


By ANITA DE LAGUNA. 


or “little schoolmarm” 


That means anywhere from Sacramento down to the 
bay, and on either of the three rivers—Sacramento, 
Mokelumne and San Joaquin—which seem to a stranger to be 
inextricably tangled up in a network of “‘sloos.” In this case 


taught school ‘‘on the river.” 


’ in the tiny schoolhouse that faced 


the Sacramento, near the ugly shed of the mail-boat landing, 
next door to the dubious odors of Chinatown, and within shout- 
ing distance of “‘the Store”—that whirlpool of commercial 


excitement. 


She boarded at *‘ old man Gordon’s,” where she was mothered 
by Mrs. Gordon, and waited upon like a queen by Jim. ‘Tall, 


broad-shouldered and good-looking was Jim. 


*“ Linked sweet- 


ness long drawn out,” whispered the little schoolmarm to her 
oldest pupil at first sight of him—and then proceeded to fall in 
love. But he was ahead of her in this, having spied her at the 
wharf when she landed, and being violently in love by the time 
she had crossed the muddy street. 

The little schoolmarm had a mission—the most absorbing 
which had yet stirred her gentle breast—no less than to lift the 
whole Gordon family to a higher intellectual plane. Their Eng- 
lish was to be purified and a course of reading was to lead them 


step by step to appreciate the beauties of literature. 


She soon 


found, however, that the calm with which old man Gordon 
mutilated his mother tongue was part and parcel of his very 
dignified self and as little to be uprooted as Monte Diablo, 
while, for Mrs. Gordon, to speak English correctly was to avoid 
the pronoun “‘ me,” and her polite “‘ Will you read to Jim and I 
this evening ?” was offered with a complacency beyond cor- 


rection. 


But Jim’s docility and eagerness to learn made ample amends. 
Without the slightest irritation, he allowed his most exciting 
tales to be annotated after this fashion: 

**Oh, Miss Jennie, you hed oughter hev gone—should have 
gone to the wharf when the Modoc come in—came in—and saw 
—seen—what Joe done—did—this afternoon. He dove—dived 
from the wharf into the river after one of the coolie kids— 
children—and brought it up all drippin’ and squallin’.” 


And so on. 


The evening readings were somewhat of a tax on all con- 


cerned. 


In the middle of a choice selection, old man Gordon 


would commence to discuss with Joe whether one could use a 


drill to plant barley in the tules, or the relative profit in ** black- 
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eyes” or “pinks.” ‘Then Mrs. Gordon would sharply take 
them to task for their “‘unpoliteness,” and the reading would 
proceed to an accompaniment of muttered grumbling. 

The lady herself listened most intently. She disapproved of 
any book which was, from her point of view, without a distinct 
moral purpose. If drinking, smoking and gambling were not 
royndly denounced, and, above all, if no one was converted, 
then indeed was the unhappy author rated for his immoral 
production. 

To Jim the reading was a trying affair in many ways. Tired 
from the day’s work in the fields and comfortably stretched in 
an easy chair, the cozy sitting-room and the musical voice of 
the reader was so soothing that the effort to keep awake ab- 
sorbed most of his attention. Yet he must be able to discuss 
any problem which might arise, under penalty of a look of re- 
proach from the eyes of his beloved, not to be lightly endured. 

One Friday evening the family were gathered for the custom- 
ary reading, after a day of special trial for the little school- 
marm. A new boy had been introducing the exciting sport of 
stoning a Chinaman. This had summoned all Chinatown to 
the warpath, and the task of pouring oil on the troubled waters 
had somewhat strained the nerves of our heroine. Old man 
Gordon was full of woe over the sharp dealing of a commission 
man, and could hardly be quieted down sufficiently for the read- 
ing to proceed. 

‘** Now, look-a-here, Miss Jennie, what do ye think of this ? 
One of the darned buyers contracted with me to take all my 
beans at two and a-half cents, and I thought that was all right, 
but when I come to read over the contrack this mornin’, why, 
he’d made it out so that the beans hed to be delivered on the 
bank by the first of this month. Now, we only got to pullin’ 
Monday, an’ef beans hed gone down, he’d of backed out jest as 
slick. But they’ve gone up to three cents, an’ when I sez to him 
this mornin’ thet he knowed plaguey well that I cuddn’t hev de- 
livered them beans tell a couple of weeks from now, he up an’ 
sez thet he wanted ’em jest the same an’ thet I hed to let him 
hev ’em. But I jest told him thet he cuddn’t hev a darned bean, 
fer bein’ so darned smart. Ef they hed gone down, I cuddn’t 
hev made him take ’em, bein’s Iam too late, and now he shan’t 
hev ‘em, if I hev to eat ’em.” 

Miss Jennie was politely condoling, and tried to go on with 
her reading, but the frequent interruptions brought her danger- 
ously near to the limit of her endurance. Jim, too, was more 
than usually heavy-eyed. He had been riding the bean roller 
all day, for which one must have his anatomy well strung to- 
gether,'unless he wishes to leave himself in sections all over the 
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bean sheet. So he sat bolt upright, not daring to rest his weary 
head against the chair-back, lest sleep should take him un- 
awares. Even so, he soon caught himself in the middle of a 
loud snore, and to cover his confusion and prove that he was 
very wide awake indeed, he repeated the paragraph which Miss 
Jennie was just reading—** Love is strong as death; jealousy is 
cruel as the grave.” 

She raised her eyes from the book to remark, with a slightly 
condescending air, “‘’ That is a quotation from Shakespeare.” 

In his anxiety to appear quite alive to the situation, Jim 
drew upon his mental resources to a degree which amazed even 
himself. 

“*T don’t think that’s from Shakespeare, because I never read 
anything of his’n, and I know that I read that very verse one 
day when I was sick with the measles that time. I remember 
it, for Dock he come in and lifted my scalp because I was using 
my eyes.” 

‘** Well,” said Miss Jennie, “‘it was probably a quotation, 
just as it is here.” 

**No, it warn’t. If I could only jest think what book it was 
me 

**I suppose there is not the slightest danger of your being 
mistaken ?” 

The note of sarcasm nettled Jim, and he said stiffly : 

**T ain’t much of an authority, but when I’m sure of a thing, 
I’m pretty doggoned sure.” 

The next instant he would have given his best horse to have 
recalled the words, for the little schoolmarm seemed suddenly 
transformed into a veritable ice maiden. 

‘*You will have ample opportunity to prove your assertion 
before I shall again offer myself as an authority,” and the read- 
ing was resumed in an atmosphere distinctly chilled. 

When the story came to an end a few minutes later, Miss Jennie 
turned to Joe in her airiest manner and with her sweetest smile: 

‘* I suppose I must be up bright and early, if you are to show 
me how you harvest beans. I want to know all about them, 
from the time they are shelled till they are sewed up in bags.” 

Old Mr. Gordon fairly howled with laughter. 

**She thinks beans gits shelled jest like green peas, I suppose. 
Wall, you city gals air clever when it cums to farmin’.” 

Joe, who had certainly never invited the young lady to view 
the bean-harvesting, or anything else in fact, turned all colors, 
cast a frightened look at Jim, and then gasped : 

*“Why, yes, certainly, any time you like.” 

Jim turned white, then red, and, as he sprang to open the 
door for his lady love, tried to catch her eye. But she barely 
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included himin her “Good night, all,” and glided by him utterly 
unseeing. 

The next morning at the breakfast table, though she chatted 
with Jim as pleasantly as with the others, he felt his heart turn 
to ashes when she asked Joe when he would be ready to show 
her those wonderful beans. Old man Gordon, who was still full 
of his quarrel with the bean buyer, had not perceived that his 
son was being snubbed by the little schoolmarm, but Mrs. 
Gordon promptly flung herself into the breach. ‘‘ Joe, there 
ain’t no need of all you three men to boss them Japs this morn- 
in’. One of ye hez to stay an’ help me fix a place to shet them 
settin’ hens in, and I guess you’re the handiest. Them critters 
would like to give me a lot of chicks to look after durin’ the 
rainy season, but I'll jest fool ’em. Jim kin hitch up the cart 
an’ drive Jennie over to see the beans gittin’ rolled; it ll be 
pleasanter settin’ in the cart to watch ’em.” ‘°‘ Wall,” said Mr. 
Gordon, blind to his wife’s winks and signs, “*I was cal’latin’ 
to drive down to the lower field to take a look at thet thar rye 
grass, but I'll take Jennie out to whar the bean sheets is spread 
fust an’ she kin set on the bean straw.” Again the good 
mother to the rescue : 

** Now, Old Man, why can’t ye go down first an’ see yer old 
grass an’ then bring the cart back fer Jim an’ Jennie ?” 

**Oh, nonsense,” said Miss Jennie, *‘I’m going to drive down 
with Mr. Gordon, if he will let me; and I should like to see the 
rye grass, too. I will not keep you waiting a second, if you will 
let me get my hat.” And away she darted, leaving no chance 
for further remonstrance. 

As she perched herself alongside of the old man in the rickety 
cart, looking like a bit of Dresden china, in a bewildering hat 
and most bewitching gown, Jim thought that he had never 
seen a fairer sight, and, as the cart drove off, he felt as though 
the wheels were crushing the heart out of him. 

Having gained her point, our little schoolmarm was now be- 
ginning to rue it, and as the tall form of her lover was left far 
behind, the small ache in her heart became a sharp pain; as she 
was jolted along over ruts and furrows and listened to an un- 
biassed summary of bean-buyers, both general and particular, a 
mist of tears shut out the beauty of the morning. Old man 
Gordon saw nothing of her trouble and talked placidly on. 
There was nothing in the landscape to divert the mind—level as 
far as the eye could reach, with here and there a stretch of levee 
topped with willows, and an occasional tall walnut or chestnut. 
The various rivers meandering through the land were so entirely 
hidden from view by the levees that sundry small craft appeared 
as sailing directly over the fields. Swarms of blackbirds 
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flaunted their scarlet epaulettes among the tules and mingled 
their cries with the whirr of the steam threshing machines 
busy in the various ranches along the way. 

At any other time the little schoolmarm would have deluged 
the old farmer with questions, for she entered heart and soul 
into the life about her, and could already converse fluently about 
summer fallow and the relative value of farming tools; and 
had even learned not to call a cow “he.” But today she sat 
silent. 

When they reached the rye grass, the old gentleman drove all 
around the field to inspect the fencing, and Miss Jennie roused 
herself sufficiently to ask : 

‘*What is rye grass? What is it good for ?” 

** Wall, it’s mighty good fodder. It got started here unbe- 
knownst, and when I see thet it war takin’ the hull field, I war 
goin’ to hev it all ploughed up. Then a Dutch feller thet I hed 
workin’ fer me, he sez, ‘Mine gootness, dot vas de best ting 
fer dose cows dot efer vas,’ an’ cum to think of it, I hed ben 
wonderin’ what tuk all the cattle down this way the hull time, 
even when it war all under water, an’ it war jest this grass.” 

On the way back to the bean fields, the road was blocked by a 
bean thresher. This roused Mr. Gordon to wrathful comment: 

‘“Ye’ll never see one of them blame things on my farm. Nothin’ 
but a roller fer beans fer me. Them steam machines do the 
work a heap quicker, but ef the beans is jest a least bit too soft, 
they’re dead ruined, an’ ye don’t run half so much resk witha 
roller.” 

When they drove up to the bean sheets, the busy scene 
thrilled the disconsolate maiden into something like interest. 
In one part of the field a group of Japanese were pulling up the 
vines and turning the roots up to the sun; and in another, half 
a dozen more were forking the dried vines upon a large wagon. 
Two huge sheets of burlap were spread on a well-cleared space, 
and on these the vines were piled. Over them, round and round, 
went the heavy roller, a section of a sycamore tree fitted into a 
frame, to which were harnessed a couple of immense horses. As 
it rolled, the straw was crushed to chaff and the beans loosened 
from the pods. On one sheet the men were “clearing up; ” the 
straw was all forked off and piled outside of the sheet, and the 
beans and fine chaff were put through a fanning machine, the 
chaff flying away in a thick cloud, while the beans streamed 
into the waiting sacks. 

Miss Jennie wasready with her questions: 

** Why do you not hire white men to do this work ?” 

*“ Wall, white men don’t like to pull beans; it’s turible hard 
on the hands, an’ when they've ben pullin’ fer a few days, like 
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as not, they’ll up an’ quit an’ leave ye to hunt up a fresh lot. 
I'd a durn sight rether hev Chinamen than Japs; fer steady 
pokin’ away at a hard job, give me a Coolie every time, but ef I 
can’t git Coolies, I'll take Japs. Them Japs does make me 
mad, though ; they’re jest like a lot of kids, everlastin’ly sky- 
larkin’ an’ foolin’. Ef one feller is stoopin’ over, the next will 
fire a clod of dirt at him, er jump on his back, er some sech fool- 
ishness. Sech a singin’ an’ squallin’ as they keep up at night 
after work is over, ye never heerd. The Coolies is sober an’ 
never cuts up, but they are gittin’so sca’ce that the wages is 
jest double what they used to be, an’ the farmer’s lucky ef he 
kin git any kind of men to harvest his crop.” 

*'It does seem kind of mean to prefer Chinamen to whites, 
but if you cannot get them, you cannot be blamed.” 

“Wall, thet isn’t all. Ef you hire white men, you’ve got to 
feed em. My old lady ain’t strong enough to cook fer a lot of 
men, an’ the Japs does their own cookin’, sech as it is. Thar’s 
another thing; most of the white men as does harvestin’ work 
air filthy hobos, and the old lady hates to hev ’em settin’ down 
in her clean kitchen. Now, them Japs thar gits out a 
washin’ on Sunday to beat the band. Every rag of their duds 
is washed, an’ they mostly takes a swim in the river to polish 
themselves off. When its heathens er hobos, give me heathens. 
Thet ain’t to say thet I’d ruther hev ’em, instead of clean 
whites; but them sort is sca’ce, an’ I’m mighty glad to git one 
to help boss the Japs.” 

Here the roller, with Jim mounted on it, came jolting by, and 
the conversation was continued in clear, incisive tones: 

‘Where did Joe come from? He seems like such a nice 
fellow.” 

*“ Wall, Joe’s dad rented land down on Andros island and 
planted nigh about five hundred acres in spuds, an’ then 
the levee broke an’ the hull thing, with seed an’ labor, was lost. 
His dad is goin’ round with his threshin’ machine till sech time 
as he gets on his feet again, an’ Joe, he is workin’ out till his dad 
gits some more land.” 

Here Joe appeared and took Jim’s place on the roller. Mr. 
Gordon called out : 

‘Here, you Jim; make a seat on the bean straw fer Miss 
Jennie. I think I'll drive down to the Grove an’ git the mail.”’ 

“Oh,” said Miss Perversity, *‘ I would like to go with you 
for the mail, if youdo not mind. I guess I’ve seen all there is to 
bean harvesting.” 

That evening at supper it was announced that measles had 
broken out, and school was to be closed for a week or two. 

“If that is so,” said Miss Jennie, ‘‘I think that I will go 
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down by the Mokelumne river boat on Monday and see how my 
family are getting along without me.” 

As she stood on the porch, bright and early Monday morn- 
ing, waiting to be driven to the nearest landing, Jim drove up 
in the little cart—to her surprise, dressed in his Sunday best. 
She made no comment, but bade the old folks good-bye and 
mounted beside what she felt in her heart of hearts to be the 
finest looking young fellow on the river. Her amazement in- 
creased when Jim accompanied her on board, and, leading the 
way to a seat on the forward deck, sat down beside her as 
naturally as though trips taken in company by Jim and Miss 
Jennie were an every day occurrence. 

Still the little schoolmarm made no comment, but watched 
with excessively manifest interest the loading of a lot of sacks 
of beans. Itwasa lengthy job. The rats had held high carni- 
val among the sacks, and every other one had a hole ortwo. 
These were deftly sewed up whenever discovered; but there is 
nothing so elusive as a bean when given a hole to slip through, 
and many a sack was half emptied before the damage by the 
rats was remedied. But at length the very last one was 
trundled on board, neatly piled on deck and the lot marked 
** 500.” 

It seemed to Miss Jennie that the boat stopped every other 
rod of the way. There were beans to the left and beans to the 
right, with an occasional load of potatoes or green vegetables. 
The landing of the boat at one of the ranches rented by Chinese 
was like stirring up an ant heap. Such a jabbering as they 
kept up! But they were right down to business, and kept tally 
as though life depended on not missing a single bean. Occa- 
sionally a Chinese woman took part in the shipping of a load of 
produce, and Miss Jennie was surprised to see that her business 
air would have done credit to a white man. 

Presently Jim ventured, “‘Isn’t the sun hot here? Wouldn't 
you like to try the other side ?”” But Miss Jennie was searching 
in her grip for something and pretended not to hear. Then, in 
an abstracted way, she rose and wandered along the deck, leaving 
the grip open. Good little Miss Jennie had brought her pocket 
bible with her and it lay uppermost in the grip. Jim picked it up 
and carelessly turned the pages. Perhaps the lover instinct 
made him turn to that ancient song of King Solomon. Sud- 
denly his eye caught the words, *‘ Love is strong as death; 
jealousy is cruel as the grave.” He shut the book with a snap, 
and dropped it into the grip. As he started to walk towards his 
lady-love, the boat gave a sudden lurch and bumped against the 
bank. Loud cries of ** Beans overboard!” were heard and, 
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Jennie, forgetting that she was on her dignity, turned in great 


excitement : 

**A lot of beans are lost. What will they do ?” 

The question was answered by a dozen men springing over 
the rail. The boat was made fast to a tree, and the men poked 
and splashed about in the waist-deep water for the missing 
sacks, while the purser counted up and announced that twelve 
were missing. When eleven had been fished out, the captain 
ordered the hunt to be abandoned. 

‘“What will they do with those wet beans?” asked Miss 
Jennie, and, as she asked, met her lover’s eye. To her wonder- 
ing gaze appeared quite a different young man from the one she 
had left a few moments before. The discovery that he had 
been in the right on the question of authorship had given him 
such an increase in self-respect that the coward in him disap- 
peared forever. Perhaps you think that he took the first opportu- 
nity to show the young lady the verse which had cost him so 
many hours of pain? Notso; Jim might be a coward in the pres- 
ence of the bewitching little maid at his side, but he was no 
fool. He answered her question in the most matter-of-fact way : 

“‘A wet bean is a spoiled one, fer when it dries it is all 
wrinkled; but they will spread them out on the deck to dry, and 
when we land they will be all tucked into the sacks again and 
no one will be the wiser. What do you bet that though only 
eleven sacks went upon deck, there don’t twelve come down 
agin? Jest you mark my words, there will be twelve.” 

Sure enough. ‘Towards evening, just before the boat reached 
San Francisco, Jim and Miss Jennie watched and counted asa 
procession of stevedores came marching down from the upper 
deck, each one shouldering a sack. When twelve sacks, the last 
two-thirds full and with very long ‘‘ears,” were borne down to 
the forward deck and deposited with the rest, the last vestige 
of pride’s barrier was swept away on the tide of their laughter. 

Some years later, while rs. Jennie was seated at her desk 
writing a letter, Jim, who had been taking an after-dinner rest, 
came to her side and held out an open bible, with his finger 
pointing to the verse of ancient fame. Mrs. Jennie glanced at 
it absent-mindedly : 

**Don’t bother me when I’m writing. I have to order some 
new overalls for Jimmie-boy. The way the darling wears them 
out does beat everything.” 

But while one lobe of her brain was busy with the overalls, 
the other was forming a question ; and as Jim was retreating, 
she called out : 

‘When did you find that verse ?” 

“*Oh, that day we went down the river, when the beans fell 
overboard. Don’t you remember ?” 

“Yes, Iremember that day; but why didn’t you show it to 
me then ?” 

** I knew better.” 

“What a clever husband I have got!” And she meant it. 


Oakland, Cal. 

























BEING AN AMERICAN. 


The{Ramifications of a Democratic Pedigree. 
By FRANK ROBBINS. 


Y FRIEND O'Melveny, “ the Judge,” as I call him, is a pleas- 
: ant man to know, and a delightful one with whom to dine. 
He is old-fashioned enough to give you a sound port with 
your cheese and after it, instead of coffee and a liqueur— 
the latter always suggesting, to me at least, that your host 
has, as it were, with deliberation and intent concluded his en- 
gagement to feed you; while the ‘“‘ Judge’s’’ method makes a good dinner 
a mere prelude to a delightful entertainment of wine, tobacco and good 
talk. The glow induced by the port, and the tranquility intensified bya 
cigar, combine to convert a talkative guest into a quiet listener. I have 
sometimes thought that the ‘‘ Judge ’’ was designing in this; for he hasa 
fine analytical mind—he would call it a “‘legal’’ one—and a sweet Mi- 
lesian gift of narration; these attributes, naturally, tending to make him like 
a good listener. One evening I sat at his table twirling the stem of my wine 
glass and waiting for the yarn I knew wascoming. I did not wait long. 
He proceeded to lead for an opening in this wise : 

** The proceedings of our courts bring to light some very nourishing food 
for the philosophical mind. Do you believe in Heredity ?’’ Without wait- 
ing for my answer he continued: ‘‘In my recent practice I have come 
across a typical American. In describing a simple democrat it may seem 
strange to begin with his pedigree; and yet it is the most important part of 
the picture if the portrait is to be truly and faithfully painted.”’ 

I lighted a cigar, placing myself comfortably, and he proceeded : 

“‘After all, when one considers the fact that everyone has two parents— 
at least—four grandparents and eight great-grandparents, it is easy to 
see how the chance of blue blood increases in geometrical progress with 
the number of generations. In fact any of us may with certainty claim 
that the current of chivalric royalty flows in his veins; while none may 
deny that the villainous, sluggish carmine of a two-century-old crime con- 
tributes its quota in drops to his arterial circulation. The great differ- 
ence, perhaps, ’twixt your pure aristocrat and the common self-made man, 
lies in the fact that the former has kept his stud-book posted up to date. 
This should be, and no doubt is, a great consolation to the grandchildren 
of the latter, who have forgotten, or who have never known, the smell of 
the tallow and hides to which they owe their present social eminence. 

**I do not purpose, however, to go back very many generations in this 
genealogy. It is only introduced to show why my client is what he is; 
not merely that you may know what his forebears were. 

** Back somewhere in the eighteenth century, there came to Canada one 
Chevalier de Jardin, an adventurous gentleman, with no capital save his 
wit and his sword. A year or so after his arrival he married a young lady 
who had been sent out by a beneficent king, with others of her kind, 
having nothing but wit and beauty for a marriage portion. The sum of 
two such wits, plus beauty and a sword, was, however, sufficient plen- 
ishing for the time and place. The twain prospered and, in due course, 
the thrifty pair lorded it over the lands, beasts and peasants of a fruitful 
seigneury upon the banks of the St. Lawrence ; they had children too, who 
in turn had children. Finally, one of the last reigned over his feudal and 
ancestral domain. In the natural course of transmission it is believed that 
into this worthy gentleman’s veins there had been infused a strain of the 
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original owners of the conquered soil of New France; be that as it may, 
he, too, married and had issue in one daughter and sole heiress—Camille 
Marie Gasconelle de Gaspe de Jardin was her name. 

‘When General Wolfe ascended the Heights of Abraham, under his 
command was one ensign, Myles Fitzgerald. Little is known of him 
save that he was of indomitable courage, of handsome person, and of most 
pleasing and persuasive manner; although, from his own account, he was 
kin to all the nobility, and descended from most of the royalty of his 
native island of Ireland. After the Conquest—or ‘ Cession,’ as the french 
prefer to call it—this gentleman espoused Mlle. de Gaspe de Jardin; and, 
settling upon her domain, became a hospitable seigneur and worthy lord 
of the manor. With his progeny we have nothing to do, save one, a cadet, 
Patrice Myles de Jardin Fitzgerald, who, as a lieutenant of foot, was 
made a prisoner at the battle of Chippewa in 1814, thence sent to New York, 
where he was paroled and remained, after the war was over, living at ease 
upon a credit won by his agreeable person and address. 

‘* Now, not changing the subject, but to introduce new factors in the for- 
mula: Master Hans Van Haarlem—sonof a thrifty Dutch merchant of 
New York—while cruising in his sloop, laden with trading produce, be- 
tween his native city and the port of Boston met, inthe latter place, Miss 
Prudence Doolittle. He being impressed with her beauty and she by his 
thrift, they mated, and he took his bride to his father’s house. In due 
course the fair wife presented her liege with a single pledge of her affec- 
tion in the form of a little daughter, who was christened ‘ Prudence’ in 
honor of her mother. The name was an admirable one for one who was 
to husband so vast an estate as that of the Van Haarlem was becoming by 
virtue of accumulations of good hard money and the appreciation of cer- 
tain lands which had been acquired for the purpose of growing cabbages 
by this sweet innocent’s grandpapa; but one, perhaps, not so well suited 
to a capricious maid, who fairly detested the odor of cabbage, and led papa 
and grandpapa around by their noses; and one completely belied—so the 
wise folk said—when she married the dashing ex-lieutenant and prisoner, 
Pat Fitzgerald; presenting that gallant officer most dutifully and pro- 
lifically with sonsand daughters. Among the last was Marien Van der 
Haarlem Fitzgerald who, with brothers and sisters, inherited great wealth, 
some beauty, and a preposterously aristocratic tendency. This young lady 
joined the others in referring to her grandpapa as the ‘Patroon,’ and 
harking back to Holland and Ireland for a most exalted pedigree. 

** You will have noted that the particle ‘der’ has crept into my narrative ; 
the family added it, or revived it, about the time of the appreciation of the 
value of the cabbage garden. 

“The accumulated coin had been used to erect stores and tenements 
upon the land,and the new generation, living upon its rents, ignored the 
origin of its wealth and remembered only the traditional splendor of the an- 
cestors in the mother countries. 

** However, I would have you understand, these fortunate heirs were 
nice, hospitable folk—religious in their way, and kind to the poor. Living 
up to their lights, they paid their servants well, and were liberal to 
churches and to charities. That their tenement houses were not always in 
the best sanitary condition they were not aware; that being due to the 
zeal of their agents, who, like faithful servants, took a pride in making the 

estate yield its utmost. 

“The reason for so particularizing the generation of Marien Van der 
Haarlem Fitzgerald is that she plays a most important part in this narra- 
tive—no less than that of becoming the mother of my client. 
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‘* Being a person of taste, you will note that with delicacy and deference 
to the sex I have placed the distaff side of the house inadvance; but now 
for the other. 

“The first of the Ruperts of Virginia was unquestionably—so the ar- 
chives of that family inform me—a gentleman of excellent birth and 
breeding. ‘To be sure, in searching the records of the Old Dominion I find 
that the first of that name came to the colony as a bond-servant, and the 
log of the ship in which he came over gives him no enviable reputation— 
actually stating that he was landed at Jamestown in irons. Be that as it 
may, the Ruperts were, and morever are,a fine family. The Revolution 
found Randolph Page Rupert fighting manfully for the cause of Liberty- 
which, please remark, was not necessarily that of Freedom. In the course of 
this gentleman’s marches he found himself upon occasion in Philadelphia 
where he was quartered upon the excellent Quaker family of Goodyear. 
Grace—-a lovely daughter of this house—charmed the young soldier; and 
when Cornwallis had surrendered, he returned to the object of his affec- 
tion, wooed her, and won her; carrying her—together with a sufficient 
marriage portion to rehabilitate his encumbered estate and buy a number 
of slaves—to his ancestral plantation upon the banks of the Potomac; 
where, amongst other sons and daughters, was born Charles Goodyear 
Rupert, who, at the time of the war of 1812, bore a commission in the army 
and participated valiantly in the resistance of the attacks of the British 
at New Orleans. 

** You will remember that prior to this war the Gulf Coast and the Span- 
ism Main were infested with pirates. Pardon me! I mean that those 
waters were largely used by certain gentlemen adventurers who, sailing 
their own vessels under their own flags, prosecuted a precarious, though 
lucrative, independent trade. Chief amongst these was one Juan del Cu- 
chillo, a gentleman of Spain. It is to be regretted that I find it impossible 
to give full detail of this brave mariner’s birth and career. He was very 
careless with his papers. ‘Though he always averred that he was a son of 
the Archbishop of Toledo, the fact cannot be authenticated. Don Juan was 
present with his ship at a most distressing accident whereby a large trad- 
ing ship was burnt and sunk—not however until after the most valuable 
portion of her cargo had been rescued. 

‘* This unfortunate vessel carried to the bottom with her all but one of 
her passengers. This exception was a beautiful young Jewess, calling 
herself Rebecca Cohn. The beauty and helplessness of this young girl 
attracted the bold and chivalric sailor, and the twain were shortly after- 
wards united. 

“‘A year later the fair Rebecca died in giving birth to a girl child, who, 
in due time, became a beautiful young woman who was called ‘ Juanita.’ 
Don Juan idolized his daughter, and, growing in years, he greatly desired 
to retire to the land to enjoy the fortune he had amassed in the course of his 
adventurous career. Owing to certain governmental restrictions this was 
impossible until the British were preparing their attack upon New Orleans ; 
when he offered the services of himself, his crews and his vessels for the 
defence of the city, upon the condition that their little irregularities of pre- 
vious conduct should be overlooked. His offer and conditions being ac- 
cepted, his valor in the actions which followed has become a matter of 
national history. When peace was proclaimed, Don Juan with his daughter 
took residence in the city which he had so nobly assisted in defending ; 
and his name, house, and hospitality became famous. Captain Rupert, en- 
joying the last, met the Sefiorita Juanita, and a mutual flame enwrapped 
the pair. Don Juan in no wise objecting, they were married. 
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“Captain Rupert’s family, not having been consulted in the matter—be- 
sides having heard certain rumors detrimental to the character of the 
1 | worthy Don Juan—intimated that any further connection with him and 
any recognition of his new relations were undesirable. Acting upon this 
hint the Captain remainedin New Orleans, living upon the princely bounty 
of his father-in-law. 

**In 1820, Mrs. Rupert was delivered of a fine boy, who naturally became 
the pride and delight of his grandfather. Two years later, during an 
epidemic of yellow fever, the mother died and her father was also stricken. 
Before the old man died he made a will leaving his now well-invested for- 
tune to his grandson—Juan Randolph Rupert—under the trusteeship of his 
father. The dying sailor urged upon the latter that he should take the 
boy to the North—where his story would not be known—and there educate 
and establish him. After this good advice, Dom Juan called for the 
priest, received the rites of Holy Mother Church, and passed to his long 
rest, full of years and honor, at peace with God and the world. 

‘Following the venerable man’s instructions, Captain Rupert took his 
boy to New York where he established himself in a manner befitting his 
position. ‘The boy was sent to the best private schools, thence to Harvard, 
where he took an honorable degree. His father’s good manners and his 
own ; his associations at school and at college ; his wealth, all aided in his 
reception into the best and most exclusive society—where, of course, he 
met the Fitzgeralds. And again ‘in due course’ (I like that expression— 
i | it belongs to scientific classification) at Grace Church—the Bishop offici- 
ating—he was united in the bonds of holy matrimony to Marien Van der 
Haarlem Fitzgerald. It was the event of the season of 1856. A year later 
a lesser social, but greater domestic, event occurred ; for it was no less 
|} than the advent of another man-child, who was christened Fitzgerald Van- 
der-Haarlem Rupert. This gentleman is my client. 

“After all this prelude to his introduction it will be well to drop geneal- 
ogy ; but before doing so I would like to point a moral—a story without a 
moral being like venison without currant jelly, palatable enough perhaps, 
but lacking in propriety. ‘The moral is that in pedigrees, as in most other 
things, we select the most agreeable. You have doubtless noticed how 
quietly I dropped the God-fearing, slave-trading, Puritanical family of Doo- 
little ; the honest, peace-loving, Quaker connection of Goodyear ; also, save 
by inference, the shrewd, painstaking, Jewish father of Rebecca Cohn; 
and, even how lightly has been touched the plodding, cabbage-growing 
Van Haarlem. These, nevertheless be it observed, were the honey-gather- 
ing bees. Contrary to the usage of bees, however, they have been thrust 
out to make room for the Fitzgeralds and Ruperts—the men of the sword 
taking natural precedence over the men of the yardstick. The metaphor 
seems to be growing involved. I think we had better drop it, and—if you 
have finished your cigar—we will join the ladies.’’ 

But!” said I. 

‘But what?’ said the Judge. 

“The rest of your story,’’ I answered. 

‘*Pshaw !”’ said the Judge, ‘‘ that comes of having no ‘legal mind ’— 
can’t you see that is in process of development, and that it remains 
with the court to determine ? ”’ 

And I had to be satisfied. 

Los Angeles. 





































































EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES 


To the Pacific Coast of America. 
(From their own, and contemporary English, accounts.) 


VIII.—Woopxs RocErs, 1708. 


WENTY-THREE years after Dampier’s visit to California 
—and with that rather second-rate sea-robber in a subor- 
dinate position—a pirate worthy to rank with Drake and 

Cavendish scourged the Pacific and spent some two months on 
the Lower California coast. He was Woodes Rogers. This 
voyage around the world (1708-11) gave the world ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe ;” and that individual himself (Selkirk) became one of 
Rogers’s pirates. A digest of the voyage, from Rogers’s own 
account, follows: 
APTAIN WOODES ROGERS in the “ Duke,’’ and Captain Stephen 
@ Courtney in the ‘‘ Duchess,’’ sailed from Bristol June 15, 1708, ona 
vogage round the world. “It has been universally allowed by such 
as are proper Judges of such Expeditions, that there never was any Voyage 
of this nature so happily adjusted, so well provided for in all respects, or 
in which the Accidents, that usually happen in Privateers were so effect- 
ually guarded against. ... Captain Woodes Rogers, who commanded in 
chief, was a bold, active, indefatigable Officer, one that would not give up 
his Opinion too readily to others. ... He had been a large Sufferer by 
the French, and was naturally no great Friend to that Nation.... He 
had a peculiar Art of maintaining his Authority over his Seamen, and a 
Readiness in finding out Expedients in the most difficult Conjectures. Cap- 
tain STEPHEN Courteney was a Man of Birth, Fortune, and of very amiable 
Qualities: He contributed considerably to the Expence of the Voyage. 
Captain 7homas Dover, who was third in Command, was a Proprie- 


tor also; ... Hewas by Profession a Physician, and, towards the Decline 
of his Life, made a Noise in the World, by recommending the Use of crude 
Mercury. ... As for Captain Edward Cooke, who was second to Captain 


Courteney, he had been taken twice by the French, once by four Dunkirk 
Privateers, and again by two Men-of-War of fifty Guns. The Pilot, in 
the larger Ship, was Captain William Dampier, who was now to proceed 
for the Fourth time into the South Seas, where his Name was very well 
known, and, from his Exploits, terrible to the Spaniards.” 

They first set sail for Cork, “‘in order to make up our Complement of 


Men. ... Both Ships had legal Commissions ... to cruise on the 
Coasts of Peru and Mexico, in the South Seas, against her Majesty’s Ene- 
mies, the French and Spaniards. ... Most of us, the chief Officers, 


embraced this Design of Privateering round the World, to retrieve the 
Losses we had sustained by the Enemy. Our Complement of Sailors in 
both Ships was 333. ... We had now above double the Number of 
Officers usual in Privateers.’’ This was to prevent mutinies, ‘‘and that 
we might have a large Provision for a succession of Officers in each Ship, 
in case of Mortality.’’ 

On the ist of September they began their voyage from Cork to the 
Canaries. On the 10th they took a sail showing Swedish colors. They 
found it difficult to prove she was a Prize, so ‘‘ We let her go without the 
least Embezzlement.’’ The men on board the Duke “‘ mutiny’d,” insisting 
that, by letting the Swedish ship go without plundering her, the officers 
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had sacrificed their interest. But the ‘‘Malecontents’’ were quelled for 
the time ; though they afterward gave a great deal of trouble, and did 
more mischief when in irons than before. But with ‘“‘ Whippings and 
different Corrections’’ they brought the ‘‘ Crew to Order and Discipline, 
always very difficult in Privateers, and without which ’tis impossible to 
carry on any distant Undertaking like ours.’’ 

On the 18th they took a small ‘“‘Spanish Ship bound from Teneriff to 
Fuerteventura with several Men and Women Passengers, and laden with 
sundry sorts of Goods.’’ The next day they bore away for Oratavia Road, 
where they stood off-and-on. They treated about ransoming the Vessel, 
but the English merchants residing in the Town expostulated, alleging 
that there was a free Trade agreed to in those Islands between her Majesty 
of Great Britain and the Kings of France and Spain, so religiously ob- 
served by the latter that they had caused an English Ship, taken there by 
a French Privateer, to be restored. ‘‘ Captains Rogers and Courteney... 
threatened to cruise among the Islands, to make amends for their lost 
Time, and to cannonade the Town of Oratavia, unless they received Satis- 
faction.’’ On the 22nd, ‘‘ We lay by off the Town, took the Goods out of 
the Prize, sold the Bark to Mr. Cross for 450 Dollars, and put the Prisoners 
aboard her. ‘Thus ended this troublesome Affair,’’ and they once more set 
about their Voyage. On the last day of September they anchored in the 
Harbour of St. Vincent. ... ‘‘ While we lay here, new Disturbances 
arose amongst the men in relation to Plunder; for here we had an Oppor- 
tunity of purchasing Things, and therefore every Man wished, that he 
had something to purchase with. The Effects taken in the late Prize occa- 
sioned these Heart-burnings.’’ But they settled the affair ‘‘ by framing 
such Articles, as, without giving our Owners any Ground of Complaint, 
might inspire the Seamen with Courage and Constancy, and make them 
willing to obey.’’ They sailed away from this place leaving their ‘‘ Lin- 
guist,’’ who had broken his word by staying on shore longer than had been 
agreed upon. They were inclined to do this in order to set a proper exam- 












ple. ... ‘‘In our passage towards the Coast of Arazi/ some new Dis- 
putes arose amongst the Men. On the 18th of November, we anchored 
before the Island of Grande. ... While we lay here, there were new 


Quarrels, and things had certainly come to a great Height on board the 
Duchess,if Captain Courteney had not put eight of the Ringleaders imme- 
diately intoIrons.’’ ... Onthe 24th, they fired upon a Canoe, wounding an 
Indian rower. ‘‘ He that owned and steered her was a Frier, and had a 
Quantity of Gold, which he got at the Mines, I suppose by his Trade of 
confessing the Ignorant. ... The Man that was wounded could not 
move, and was brought by our Men, with the Father and several Slaves, 
that rowed the large Canoe, on board our Ship, where our Surgeon dressed 
the wounded Indian, who died in two Hours time. I made the Father as 
welcome as I could ; but he was very uneasy at the Loss of his Gold, and 
the Death of his Slave ; and said he would seek for Justice in Portugal or 
England.’ 
Continuing their voyage, they coasted very far to the South, where the 
great cold induced them to bear away for the Island of Juan Fernandez, 
‘“*On February 1, 1709, we came before that Island.’’ ... Cap- 
tain Dover, with the Boat’s Crew went ashore in their Pinnace, though 
they were not less than four Leagues off. ... ‘‘ As soon as it was dark, 
we saw a Light ashore. Our Boat was then about a League from the 
Island, and bore away for the Ships as soon as she saw the Lights. We 
put our Lights aboard for the Boat.’”’ They designed to make their Ships 
ready to engage, believing the light came from French ships at anchor, 
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and they must either fight them or want water. ... ‘‘ All this Stir and 
Apprehension arose, we afterward found, from one poor naked Man, who 
passed, in our Imagination at present, for a Spanish Garrison, a Body of 
Frenchmen, or a Crew of Pirates.’’ About noon the next day, two boats 
which had been sent ashore filled with armed men returned ‘“‘ and brought 
an abundance of Cray-fish. with a Man cloathed in Goat skins, who looked 
wilder than the first Owners of them. He had been onthe Island four 
Years and four Months, being left there by Captain S/roddiling in the 
Cinque-ports; his name was Alexander Selkirk, a Scotsman, who had been 
master of the Cingue-ports, a ship that came here last with Captain Dam- 
pier, who told me that this was the best Man in her. I immediately agreed 
with him to be a Mate on board our Ship: ’Twas he that made the Fire 
last Night when he saw our Ships, which he judged to be Zuglish. 

He told us that he was born at Largo, in the county of Fife, in Scotland, 
and was bred a Sailor from his Youth. The Reason of his being left here, 
was a Difference between him and his Captain.’’ He had been left on the 
Island with ‘‘his Cloaths, and Bedding, with a Firelock, some Powder, 
Bullets, and Tobacco, a Hatchet, a Knife, a Kettle, a Bible, some practical 
Pieces, and his mathematical Instruments and Books. ... For the first 
eight months, he had much ado to bear up against Melancholy, and the 
Terror of being left alone in such a desolate Place. He built two Huts 
with Pimento trees, covered them with long Grass, and lined them with 
the Skins of Goats, which he killed with his gun as he wanted, so long as 
his Powder lasied, which was but a Pound; and that being almost spent, 
he got Fire by rubbing two Sticks of Pimento Wood together upon his 
Knee. In the lesser Hut, at some Distance from the other, he dressed his Vic- 
tuals ; and in the larger he slept, and employed himself in reading, singing 
Psalms and praying; so he said, he was a better Christian while in his 
Solitude, than ever he was before, or than, he was afraid, he should ever 
be again. At first he never eat anything till Hunger Constrained him, 
partly for Grief, and partly for want of Breat and Salt: Nor did he go to 
Bed, till he could watch no longer; the Pimento Wood which burnt very 
clear, served him both for Fire and Candle, and refreshed him with its 
fragrant Smell. He might have had Fish enough, but would not eat them 
for want of Salt, because they occasioned a Looseness, except Cray-fish, 
which are as large as our Lobsters, and very good: These he sometimes 
boiled, and at other times broiled, as he did his Goat’s Flesh, of which he 
made very good Broth, for they are not sorank asours: ... When his 
Powder failed, he took them by Speed of Feet; for his way of Living, 
continual Exercise of Walking and Running, cleared him of all gross 
Humours; so that he ran with wonderful Swiftness thro’ the Woods, and 
up the Rocks and Hills, as we perceived when we employed them to catch 
Goats forus: We hada Bull-dog, which we sent, with several of our nim- 
blest Runners, to help him in catching Goats; but he distanced and tired 
both the Dog and the Men, caught the Goats, and brought them to us on 
his Back. ... Hecame at last to relish his Meat well enough without 
Salt or Bread ; and, in the Season had plenty of good Turneps, which had 
been sowed there by Captain Dampier’s Men, and have now overspread 
some Acres of Ground. He had enough good Cabbage from the Cabbage- 
trees [terminal buds from certain palm-trees — probably eulerpe oleracea). 
and seasoned his Meat with the Fruit of the Pimento-trees, which is the 
same as Jamaica Pepper, and smells deliciously. 

He found also a black Pepper, called Malogeta, which was very good to 
expel Winds and against Griping in the Guts, He soon wore out all 
his Shoes and Cloaths by running in the Woods; and, at last, being 
forced to shift without them, his Feet became so hard, that he ran 
everywhere without Difficulty ; and it was some time before he could wear 
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Shoes after we found him ; for, not being used to any so long, his Feet 
swelled, when he came first to wear them again. After he had conquered 
his Melancholy, he diverted himself sometimes with cutting his Name on 
the Trees, and the Time of his being left, and continuance there. He was 
at first much pestered with Cats and Rats, that had bred inGreat Numbers, 
from some of each Species, which had got ashore from Ships that put in 
there to wood and water: The Rats gnawed his Feet and Cloaths while 
asleep, which obliged him to cherish the Cats with his Goats flesh, by 
which many of them became so tame, that they would lie about him in 
Hundreds, and soon delivered him from the Rats: He likewise tamed 
some Kids; and, to divert himself, would, now-and-then, sing and dance 
with them, and his Cats: So that, by the Favour of Providence, and 
Vigour of his Youth, being now but thirty Years old, he came, at last, to 
conquer all the Inconveniences of his Solitude, and to be very easy. When 
his Cloaths wore out, he made himself a Coat and a Cap of Goat-skins, 
which he stitched together, with little Thongs of the same, that he cut 
with his Knife. He had no other Needle, but a Nail; and when his Knife 
was worn to the Back, he made others, as well as he could, of some Iron 
Hoops, that were left ashore, which he beat thin, and ground upon Stones. 
Having some Linen cloth by him, he sewed him some Shirts with a Nail, 
and stitched them with the Worsted of his old Stockings, which he pulled 
out on purpose. He had his last Shirt on, when we found him on the 
Island. At his first coming on board us, he had so much forgot his Lan- 
guage, for want of Use, that we could scarcely understand him—for he 
seemed to speak his Words by halves. We offered him a Dram; but he 
would not touch it, having drank nothing but Water since his being there ; 
and it was sometime before he could relish our Victuals.”’ 

February 3 they set up the tents on shore, one for the sick of each Ship. 
‘** The Governor [Selkirk] never failed of procuring us two or three Goats 
a Day for our sick Men; by which, with the Help of the Greens, and the 
Wholesome Air, they recovered very soon from the Scurvy ; sothat Captain 
Dover and I both thought it a very agreeable seat, the weather being 
neither too hot, nor too cold.”’ 

They spent their time till the 10th refitting their ships, and taking on 
wood and water. By boiling sea-lions, they extracted eighty gallons of 
oil, for their lamps, and to save candles. ‘‘ We made what Haste we could 
to get all the necessaries on board, being willing to lose no Time; for we 
were informed at the Canaries, that five stout /rench Ships were coming 
together to these Seas. ... Onthe 28th, we hoisted both Pinnances into 
the Water, to try them under Sail, with a Gun fixed in each of them, and 
whatever else was requisite to render them very serviceable small Priva- 
teers. ... On May [evidently a misprint for Mch.] 15. in the Evening we 
saw a Sail; Our Consort being nearest, soon took her. She was a little 
Vessel, of sixteen Ton from FPayla, bound to Cheripe for Flour, with a 
small Sum of Money to purchase it; the Master’s Name An/onio Feliagos, 
a Mestizo, or one begotten between an /ndian and a Spaniard ; his Crew 
eight Men, one of them a Spaniard, one a Negro, and the rest /ndians... . 
They assured us, that all the /vench Ships, being Seven in Number, sailed 
out of these Seas six Months ago; and that no more were to return: Add- 
ing that the Spaniards had such an aversion to them, that, at Cad/ao, the 
Seaport for Lima, they killed so many of the French, and quarrelled so 
frequently with them, that none were suffered to come ashore there for 
some time before they sailed from thence. ... Our Prisoners told us, 
they expected the Widow of the late Viceroy of Peru, would shortly em 
barque for Acapulco, with her Family and Riches, and stop at Pay/a to re- 
fresh, or sail in Sight, as customary, in one of the King’s Ships, of thirty- 
six Guns; and that, about eight months ago, there was a Ship, with 
200,000 Pieces of Eight aboard, the rest of her Cargo Liquors and Flour, 
which had passed Paya for Acapulco. Our Prisoners added, that they left 
Seignor Morel in a stout Ship, with dry Goods for Lima, rec:uiting at 
Payta, where he expected in a few Days a French built Ship belonging to 
the Spaniards to come from Panama richly laden, with a Bishop aboard. 
Payta is acommon recruiting Place, to those, who go to or from Lima, o1 
most Parts to Windward, in their Trade to Panama, or any Part of the 
Coast of Mexico. Upon this Advice, we agreed to spend as much Time as 
possible cruising off of Payfa, without discovering ourselves, for fear of 
hindering our other Designs. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Se-quo-ya, “ the American Cadmus”’ (born 7771, 

































3 died 1842), was the only Indian that ever in- 
a vented a written language. The League takes its 
t title from this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science 
has named (‘‘Sequoias’’) the hugest trees in the world, 
the giant Redwoods of California. 
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Y the time these pages are read, the investigation e the 
Mogqui outrages will be under way, in charge of U. S. In- 
dian Inspector James E. Jenkins, and with a competent 

representative of the Sequoya League present (by invitation of 
the Department) to present the evidence the League has been 
collecting for nearly a year. Considering the attitude of the 
Department in promising an exact investigation, the character 
of Mr. Jenkins, who has the matter in charge, the witnesses and 
the affidavits the League presents, there is no reasonable doubt 
of the outcome. The League has tried to be gentle to Burton, 
believing himto be a man who meant well, but who had a great 
deal of fault to find with his Creator for his mental equipment. 
How thoroughly he has exceeded his authority, and brought dis- 
credit on the Department, is best shown by the fact that Burton 
has coerced most of the Moquis to cut their hair, and has re- 
fused to feed those who would not be barbered by him. He is the 
man who was given by the Department a tool which it was be- 
lieved might help to alleviate the Indians. He has used itasa 
club to drive them. A personal letter from the Commissioner of 
India.: Affairs to the Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Sequoya League says: 

““About the Hair Cutting Order: ‘There never was such an 
order issued by the Indian Office, so far as the Indians generally 
are concerned, but we have insisted all along, that the Indians 
in the employ of the Government must wear their hair like 
white employes. All that the Office ever did in this matter, 
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induce the Indians to adopt civilized ways.” 

The Indians of Moqui, atleast, have been agitated by official 
statement that the Hair Cut Order had been renewed. I am as- 
sured by the Department that this is absolutely not true. 

It is not the time, now, to quarrel with the remark that “ the 
Indians in the employ of the Government must wear their hair 
like white employes;” “‘ white employes” can wear their hair 
anyhow they Blooming Please. ‘The Department would not 
think of issuing an ordercompelling an *‘Arizona Shingle” in the 
case of any white employe who cared to let his hair increase be- 
yond his ears. The Department has virtually abandoned the ob- 
noxious regulation, finding it the laughing stock of the whole 
country, and there is no need to pursue the matter beyond the 
grave. The point is that Burton altogether exceeded even the 
tentative orders of the Department; coerced Indians who were 
not employes ; cut off their hair by force ; had hair cut as a pun- 
ishment, and not as a “‘civilizing agency;” and in general 
proved himself unfit to interpret the orders of his superiors, or to 
be entrusted with them. ‘The New York Sum, of June 17th, re- 
marks editorially of Mr. Burton that he is ‘‘absolutely incap- 
able of understanding and appreciating the Moquis, and he acts 
like an unbaked barbarian.” Which puts the case with neat- 
ness and economy. 

A similar attitude has been taken by the press all over the 
country. Nothing else the Department is likely to do would 
strike so popular a chord as the Burtonizing of Burton. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LEAGUE’S WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $331. 
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son, Pasadena, Cal.; Frank H. Scott, Edith Scott, Bertram 
Scott, Marion Scott, Chicago; Henrietta T. L. Wolcott, Ded- 
ham, Mass. 

$1 each—John MacGrady, Pointe Gatineau, Quebec, Can.; 
Lieut. J. H. Weber, Oceanside, Cal.; ““A Friend;” H. S. Rich- 
ardson, Concord, Mass. 


was tourge agents by moral suasion to do all in their power to 
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FTER many vexatious delays, arrangements have been made by the 

Club to finish roofing the entire front of the Pala Mission, and re- 

place a few of the rooms on the patio; also to have the whole 

property scrupulously and constantly cared for and kept in repair for five 
years. 

The Landmarks Club Cook Book —‘‘a Collection of California Recipes 
from Everywhere,’’ and beyond doubt the best volume of Spanish, old 
Californian, and cosmopolitan, cookery yet published —is selling hand- 
somely and winning golden opinions from judicious housekeepers. Bound 
in cloth, 260 pages, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. C. C. Parker, or Mrs. J. G. 
Mossin, or the OuT Wrst Co., Los Angeles. 
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There is no law to prevent the newspapers from electing 
Thomas, Richard and Henry to the vice-presidency of the U. S. 
on the instalment plan and a year ahead. It amuses our 
Enlighteners ; it is ‘“‘sweet as remembered kisses after death ” 
to Henry, Richard and Thomas; and it probably does Us less 
harm than anything else we read at breakfast. For it isn’t 
Compulsory. By next year, the Able Reporter himself will have 
forgotten to whom he tossed his nickel. And we not only do 
not have to ratify—our Daily Guide doesn’t even expect us to 
do so. 

But there are several laws to forbid our taking the vice-presi- 
dency as a joke, and letting it go at that. That ancient equine 
statute known in the digests as Horse Sense is some of them. 
And the rest are the enactments of Destiny in the last two 

years. 

After the experience we have just had, it would seem wanton 
to harp—outside an asylum for the Daft—on the visible fact 
that we can no longer afford Tail-End vice-presidents. Itis 
now Up to Us to notice that they sometimes become Presidents 
—and to make sure that they be fit to be. 








cn eee As has been remarked before, and on no better author- 
OF OUR ity, “the only man that hasa real Stomach is the man 
UNCLE SAM. who doesn’t know he has Any.” Let us hope that this 
shall continue to be the case with Uncle Sam. No prior person 
politic in the world’s history has ever needed so robustious a di- 
gestion. The gastric juices of other, and smaller, and less 
gorged, republics have sometimes been sorely tested ; but besides 

these internal fluids, our modern giant of all democracies seems 

to have a quartz-crusher comfortably installed in his inner con- 
sciousness. ‘“‘Eat slowly, and masticate your food well” isa 

fit dogma of the hygienists; but Uncle Sam never does have 

time to chew at all. Every year—which with the nation we 

may call a square meal—he swallows half a million or more 
Furriners ; mostly ignorant, 99% un-American in every fiber, 

30% at least vicious or sub-ignorant—and still he seldom 
hears from his stomach. Only now and again he asks the 
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Doctor what the deuce can cause that heartburn, which he has 
no thought to relate to his stomach. As a matter of fact, his 
incomprehensible digestion does ** tote even ” with his gluttony. 
America has changed by this gorge; but not fast enough nor 
deep enough to realize it. And the American language is so 
little affected that only a German philologist could ponderate 
the difference. 

How enormous this assimiliation is, few of us realize—though 
there is nothing more interesting nor more vital to be under- 
stood. Doubtless the most diagrammatic case is presented by 
that remarkable study of the ‘* Linguistic Conditions of 
Chicago,’’ which has been issued by Carl Darling Buck, of the 
University of Chicago. This extraordinary paper—a twenty- 
page quarto, issued by the University—is one of the most strik- 
ing comments ever printed on American conditions. 

In the vast German empire—not lower than fourth among the 
world-powers, and probably at present easily third—there are 
three cities which contain as many German-speaking people as 
Chicago. These are Berlin, Hamburg and Breslau. The only 
other city in the world which contains more Germans than 
Chicago is also in the United States—namely, New York. The 
German-speaking population of Chicago is larger than the pop- 
ulation of Munich, or of Dresden, or of Leipsic, or of Cologne ; 
in fact, nearly as great as that of all four put together. It is 
the 5th German city in the world ; and more than 500,000 Chi- 
cagoans speak German. 

It is the 3d Swedish city in the world, and has more than 
twice as many Swedes as any other city in the country. Almost 
as many people speak Swedish in that American city as the 
total population of Los Angeles at the last census. 

Chicago is the 4th Polish city in the world; and far more 
people in Chicago talk Polish than there were in Los Angeles 
of all sorts in 1900. 

Chicago is the 3rd Norwegian city in the world; and more 
Chicagoans talk that language than the total present popula- 
tion of Portland, Maine. 

Chicago is the 2nd Bohemian city in the world; and more 
people in Chicago speak that language than the total popula- 
tion of Portland, Oregon; Atlanta, Georgia; Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Nashville, Tennessee ; and so on for quantity. 

Forty distinct languages are spoken by colonies in the city of 
Chicago, not counting dialects. More than half the total popu- 
lation of Chicago speaks a foreign language—not by having 
learned it as scholars, but by having been born to it. The fol- 
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lowing table is enough to make one gasp—that is, one who ever 
thinks a little: 


LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN CHICAGO BY 
SE Ee TR er 
ETRE EI anne nade ONO ee Deen ee Ee 125,000 
IEEE ae S08 ee eee ene moe eee ee Ter 100,000 
8 ac ah os a aa a uae ata 90,000 
TEE ET MELT SRT Ie EMEP PAE 50,000 
i EE EEE TS EE aR OE Re SRR aR? 50,000 
Re SIREN EAN anes eee eae ones REDE INC ey 35,000 
Eee Lae epee ea mee ee en eee oe ere 25,000 
a ale a ae 
a A a 15,000 
RSA, he ES ae eae ee en eee 10,000 
SETAE RSTRNT I 10,000 
eR a a cas ocsnicansaadawbeuaih 10,000 
SN hE a a each luin ggebenan 10,000 
EE oer en ene meer meee 7,000 
i ee a 5,000 


besides colonies of Greek, Frisian, Roumanian, Welsh, Slo- 
venian, Flemish, Chinese, Spanish, Finnish, Scotch Gaelic, 
Lettic, Arabic, Armenian, Manx, Icelandic, Albanian, Bul- 
garian, Turkish, Japanese, Portuguese, Breton, Esthonian, 
Basque, Gypsy. 

There are Beveridges and others who object to the admission 
of New Mexico and Arizona to statehood because they are “' not 
American enough "—90% of their population having been in 
America only 250 years. In the one city of Chicago there are 
more than twice the population of the two territories who 
always speak German when they can do as they prefer. ‘There 
are in the city of Chicago more people than the total population 
of Arizona who talk Polish whenever they can. There are 
100,000 people in Chicago who talk Swedish if no one hinders. 
And so on, until in one American city there are 40 foreign 
languages spoken by 1,078,400 American citizens out of a total 
population of less than two millions. 

But to take certain liberties with the State motto of Con- 
necticut, ‘‘he who has swallowed can digest.” In the second 
generation, even Chicagoans become Americans. In New 
Mexico and Arizona, the bulk of the population were Ameri- 
cans two centuries before 75% of the modern population of 
Chicago ever heard of America. 


Innumerable Americans will echo the New York Sumn’s 


HIGH TIME 


DID HAVE. 
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‘wish that the scholars of the Bureau of Ethnology 
{and any others] had a little influence in the Indian 
Bureau.” 

Doubtless they will have, some day—possibly as soon as the 
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‘ 


‘scholars of the Bureau ” come to have a little influence zm the 

Bureau itself, instead of being suppressed, squelched, snubbed 
and made errand-boys by that Incomprehensible Effigy which 
the ignorance of politicians and the cowardice of others have 
set and retained as their Boss. Probably even sooner—for the 
Smithsonian Regents are Too Old and too Respectable to Learn ; 
while the ward-politician distrust of all scholars does not right- 
fully belong to the present administration of the Interior De- 
partment. That attitude is an inheritance from older days, 
when our Indian Bureau was probably the most corrupt, shame- 
less and ignorant branch of government in any part of America, 
It was the congenital suspicion which ignoramuses always feel 
towards people so preposterous as to Wish to Learn; the in- 
evitable hatred of rascals toward honest men—and scholars 
have to be honest before they can truly be scholars at all. But 
the present administration ought no more to learn its mental 
than its moral standards from that disreputable past. It is 
neither a thief nor a fool. It has a great deal to learn—as have 
all of us, who ever did learn a little—but it is Straight; and 
there is always a way to learn. So, all the more pity if it 
thoughtlessly adopts ‘‘the tradition of the Office”—made when 
the Office was a public scandal—and retains the entailed habit 
to ‘‘ D——n them d d scholars.” It is another case of the 
head being wagged by the tail—a competent official uncon- 
sciously taking his cue, in a vital matter, from the $75 clerks 
who pretty nearly Run the Government, their superiors being 
too overworked to read half the papers they sign. As a matter 
of fact and of common sense, the Department’s best friends 
ought to be (and are willing to be) those who know its wards, 
as it cannot pretend to. 

So far as I know—and I have given these matters some little 
thought—there is not in the whole Indian Service a single man 
whom scholars anywhere ever heard of; not one who could 
write a book on Indians which would not be derided by the com- 
petent. Of course they all Know Enough to hold the power of 
life and death over 250,000 First Americans; of course they can 
laugh at “‘thim dommed Lithery Fellers wot do write ;” but 
they do not know enough of their professional theme to know 
who, when and what the World has Done About It before them, 
and to learn by the wisdom and the blunders of their prede- 
cessors. The sneerness with which they Look Down on the 
men who have learned a thousand times as much about Indians ; 
who have studied more books on Indians than they ever read 
arithmetics, grammars and novels combined; who have seen 
more frontiers, endured more hardships, braved more dangers, 
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than all the Indian Bureau ever did—it is one of the most ex- 
quisite documents now extant in the bibliography of humor. 
These unread administrators of human life and happiness are 
now mostly good men, and mostly competent in ordinary lines 
of business. They like to speak of themselves as ‘“‘ Practical 
Men ”—a sharp distinction from men that read—and they can do 
it to newspaper reporters in Washington. Their Adventures, 
their Parlous hair-breadth ’Scapes from Mortal Indians (and all 
Indians are Dangerous, in Washington), their Hardships—all 
these make good reading, in some parts of the Geography. But 
Ido not know a Detested Scholar, in this line, beside whose 
personal experience these exploits of the Bureau Hero are not 
as a child’s first Red-top Boots to the Perils of Hercules. There 
are no Bandeliers in the Indian Service; no Powells, McGees, 
Grinnells, Hodges, Cushings, Dalls, Powerses, Merriams—nor 
any of the hundred other Americans whose names carry weight. 

This is rather apity, among the people who, if put to the rack, 
will confess that they are the Smartest on Earth, if not the 
Only; but that is not half the pity it is to see the real Business 
Men who are now at head of the Department discharging 
the only clerks that Know the Stock. It is high time for men 
of the mental and moral status of Secretary Hitchcock and 
Commissioner Jones to curtail their cheap, red-tape, routine 
blunderers, and turn for advice to the men who Know Some- 
thing. An important branch of the Government is maintained 
precisely to educate men about Indians. It would seem to be 
common sense for the Department, whose business it is to Ad- 
minister Indians, to get some use and help from the Bureau 
whose business it is to Understand Indians—instead of looking 
upon any man who does Know Indians, as a Nachul-Born Enemy 
of the Department. Honesty has been brought far up the scale, 
in this administration. "The day of thieving agents and cor- 
rupt contracts is pret vy well gone by; and every thoughtful 
man honors those who ‘ ave brought about this change. But 
even honesty is not a whit more important than Savvy. And 
the only way to get Savvy is to Mix with those that Have it. 

If the Department wished legal advice, it would probably 
consult lawyers rather than brewers. If it aimed to be vaccin- 
ated, the chances are that it would summon a doctor, and not a 
plumber. Now, understanding Indians (or any Different People) 
is as serious a profession as law or medicine—and requires a 
much longer and harder course. Until the Department learns 
the very simple facts that Statecraft isn’t Learned by Appoint- 
ment, and that it is impossible to make a Good Record in admin- 
istering any people without knowing what they are (even as 
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most of us would prefer to entrust our stables to a man who 
knew a horse from a cow), it will go on as it has always gone— 
Blundering for the World’s Record in human lives, and making 
a chapter in history it is a pity we cannot universally foresee in 
its relative proportions. 

Does the Department fancy that the only reason why Amer- 
icans are overwhelmingly ready to believe evil of its Indian 
policies is that Americans are mostly fools ? They may be—but 
that isn’t the reason. ‘The reason is that the Department doesn’t 
even live up to the common sense which teaches all of us not to 
turn over our horses to cobblers nor our shoes to jockeys. It is 
time for it to begin—and not only the hour but the men are 
here. 


Speaking of *‘ game hogs,” as I did last month, callow — 
, ; . MURDER 
tourists with more money than brains are not the only IN THE 





porkers. There are a great many people in California, FIRST DEGREE. 


neither new nor young nor wealthy, who will never make sports- 
men, nor Men. Much is forgiven to a raw country, and to a 
people not yet adjusted to their new environments; but if we 
are fit and entitled to do half the bragging of California that 
we like to do, public sentiment here must soon crystallize in 
lines which will make impossible certain things which now dis- 
credit our humanity, our common sense, and our courage. At 
that wonderful resort of Catalina Island, one of the most strik- 
ing sea resorts in the world, and certainly without a rival in the 
United States, the massacre of fish is something unworthy of 
Digger Indians—and, in fact, impossible to Diggers. It is only 
people who have been Civilized Beyond their Brains that can do 
such things. Parties there go out and catch every fish they can. 
It is a mark of the undeveloped mind not to Know When one has 
Enough ; and these people seem never to have enough. Day 
after day, tons upon tons of fish, caught by half-baked anglers, 
are brought into Avalon to be shown off, to be photographed 
with their proud captors, and then hauled far out and dumped 
into the ocean, lest they breed a pestilence along the shore. 
Now it is not too much to say that there is no other country in 
the world where this would be possible. No savage tribe on 
earth, no Dago community, no village of Spanish sea-board 
peasants, no Guinea negroes, no cannibals on the Amazon, ever 
do such things. People who can do this would do anything—if 
they had the nerve. It may look like a far comparison; but it 
is the same maggot that breeds mobs. A man who would catch 
500 trout in a day, Because he Could, and let 400 of them be 
wasted, has no real morals. He may be an Esteemed Citizen— 
but it is only because he is afraid of the law or the disgrace made 
and provided against common criminals. He is neither brave, 
nor gentle, nor quite honest. Such a person should be consti- 
tutionally disfranchised from the use of the rod. He is not only 
an insult to decent sportsmen, he is a robber of his own grand- 
children. The Pacific is large water ; but it has its boundaries. 
There are a good many fish, but they have theirend. Already 
the ‘‘fish-hog” all along the California coast has seriously 
decimated the fish. If public opinion allows him to keep both 
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his porcine Feet in the Trough, the time will come, and very 
soon, when there will not be fish for those that need them. 

It is time for the class of Americans who are up-building 
California to a marvel among all commonwealths, to rate these 
offenders as they deserve; and if there can be no law to punish 
a man who kills a hundred pounds of yellow-tail to dump into 
the ocean, there can be, at least, the visible contempt of decent 
people. Of all the good things that Roosevelt has said, nothing 
was manlier nor truer than his warning that ‘‘no section of the 
country must be used to be skinned for the benefit of the few 
in a little while ;” and the people who grossly, ignorantly and 
cowardly skin the ocean of its food supply, and its true sport, 
are as much public enemies as those who destroy the forests 
upon which our watersheds (and so our life) depend, or vandals 
of any other sort. 


Patriotic women of Oregon are trying to erect a statue 


FEMINA in Portland to Sacajawea, the heroic Indian woman who 


FACTI. accompanied Lewis and Clark, 98 years ago—the first 
American expedition across the continent to the Pacific—as 
guide and interpreter. She saved the journals and papers of 
this epoch-making expedition; she probably saved their lives. 
She trudged from the Missouri to the Coast, with her tiny baby 
strapped on her back. Any woman who could do ¢hat, deserves 
a monument; but more than that, she was a large factor in the 
success of the first, the most famous, and economically perhaps 
the most important, expedition that the Government of the 
United States ever sent West. She deserves a monument if any 
one does; and it is to be hoped that the movement to commem- 
morate her will be a success, first financially, and second in the 
artistic fruits. Membership in the association is only 50 cents. 
Monies in any amount may be sent to Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, 
Secretary, Oswego, Oregon. 


Among simple frontiersmen who knew little of his- 


AMATEUR AND tory, the Apache was wont to pass for tolerably Bad 
PROFESSIONAL. Medicine. The most savage and unmitigated Indian 


the world has ever known, he used occasionally to Peg Out his 
victims under an efficacious bonfire. 

But the Apache was a Tenderfoot. He didn’t know the 
A, B, C of devilment. White American Citizens have roasted 
more human beings at the stake in the last three years than all 
the Hellish Apaches have roasted since history began. And 
with a depth of fiendishness the Apache must take off his hat to. 

The Chiricahuas are long ago done with Human Broilers. 
They are now steady, industrious farmers. No people alive 
continue the old Apache industry except American voters. 
‘‘Americans” burning “* Niggers” at the stake ; skinning them, 
hacking them, carrying home chunks of man-meat for relics 
in American households! ‘‘ Americans!” Bah! They are 
not even dogs! : 

Neither in morals nor in brains. 

For what they think they do to the Negro individual, they 
are in fact doing to themselves, and to their own children, and 
to their children’s children. 
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We are the Modestest People in the World; and we do not 
care a Boston Dollar who knows it. 

The New England Magazine for July has an interesting arti- 
cle concerning “the first American Geography,” alleging that 
work of scholarship to have been by one Jedidiah Morse, noto- 
rious for ‘* Geography made Easy,” whose first edition was pub- 
lished in 1784. ‘This resurrection of things too much forgotten 
was worth while; but it is always a pity to mar such a task by 
ignorance or insolence. The “ first American Geography ” in- 
deed! In the backward year of 1500 the first map of America 
was made by Juan de la Cosa; and the first American geography 
was by Enciso, so lately as 1517. 

The writer of the article in question as to the Rev. Jedidiah 
Morse would have had as much pleasure as profit had he taken 
some pains to learn of the hundreds of American geographies 
written, printed and read the world around, all the way from 
one to three-and-a-half centuries before the Rev. Jedidiah began 
to infest this Vale of Tears. A magnificent three-volume 
geography, even of California (with maps, illustrations and 
incomparably better scientific scope than Morse’s), was printed 
in Madrid just four years before Jedidiah Morse was born. This 
is only a hint at the innumerable company of men who wrote 
better, and had studied deeper, in American geography far, far 
before this amiable New England Divine. 

In fact, Morse’s information as to the enormous majority of 
the American continent is probably derived direct from his pre- 
decessors by centuries. 

It is one of the strange things which inevitably strike every se- 
rious student of American history; that, in the old days, Spain 
was the only European nation which found the New World Worth 
Studying. England did not touch this hemisphere for more 
than a century ; and then only as a Business Opening. Up to 
within the latter part of the Seventeen-Hundreds, the most his- 
toric voyages to America made by the English were solely for 
the purpose of piracy. It is only of late years that any serious 
study of our New World has begun among Us of the Dominant 
Tongue; but it is 400 years since the Spanish explorers began 
to make geographies, ethnological studies, religious, philo- 
sophical, economical, and other works—to such an extent that 
the most careful buyer could not with one million dollars pur- 
chase the published books in Spanish, which are indispensable to 
the student of America, and printed before Morse’s first geo- 
graphy—or any other work in English of deep value to the 
student of Americana. 

Time has changed all these things ; We are It; but it is also 
just as well not to forget that there have been thoughtful people 
considerably before us. 


The passing of John F. Francis, last month, from Los An- 
geles to the only Better Country, was the snuffing-out of one of 
the lives that Do Good. It was a Quiet Man who thought of 
Other People First. He resembled the rest of usin the tendency 
to die off ; but in all the community that knew him he was the 
only ‘‘ Prince John.” Cuas. F. Lommtis. 
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Mr. Sherwin Cody finds within him- 
f ; self (like St. Paul or Dr. Jekyll) two 
ges i personalities struggling for mastery, and 
even asking each other impertinent questions. In 
his Best English Essays he poses sometimes in the role of editor, some- 
times in that of critic. His duty as editor he conceives to be to ‘‘ separate 
the work which the common reader will care to read from that which he 
will not care to read, so that with the limited time at the reader’s disposal 
and limited energy remaining after the drudgery of life has had its share, 
some parts of a great author will actually get read;’’ and within that 
limit he acquits himself reasonably. But as critic, he is provocative of 
amusement or wrath, according to the point of view from which he is in- 
spected. Certainly, as a masterpiece of brisk and chipper self-confidence 
his summing-up of ‘‘ the essential points of the philosophy of Kant, Comte, 
Hegel, and their fellows’’—and of Emerson, to boot—in exactly eight lines, 
stands quite alone. 

Mr. Cody offers his selections from Bacon, DeQuincey, Carlyle and others 
—and his own Preface, General and Special Introductions and Notes—not 
only for the production of ‘‘a certain intellectual pleasure that is denied to 
the novel or drama,’’ but for the purely practical object of affording to 
every one ‘*‘ models of style, or ways of using words, exactly suited to every- 
day conversation and business and social letter-writing.’’ If there be any 
weak-kneed minds inclined tostagger over the notion of using Ruskin, Car- 
lyle and Matthew Arnold as models for everyday conversation and business 
and social letter-writing, let them penetrate a little farther into Mr. Cody’s 
thought, and gain courage: 

If one is going to write only of one particular class of ideas, one will need only one type 
of style; but as no other writer will be precisely like Addison or Ruskin or Matthew 
Arnold, aud may have ideas that would have delighted Bacon or Carlyle or DeQuincey, and 
may even have ideas representing all ten of our typical writers which he will wish to ex- 
press in ten consecutive sentences, or even in ten consecutive phrases, or ten consecutive 
words, so he will need all ten styles to express those ten ideas in the only perfect way. 

If any artist in words can draw a picture more moving—to inextinguish- 
able laughter—than that of the *‘ no other writer,’’ mentioned by Mr. Cody, 
in whose mental womb lie ten noble ideas which cannot fitly see the light 
of day for lack of ten consecutive words, each in the style of a different 
accoucheur of thought, it will be worth a fancy admission price. 

I have chosen the sentence quoted as fairly typical of both the manner 
and the matter of this gentleman who regards himself as foreordained 
pathfinder over literary trails, but many other gems which he presents 
with vo false diffidence are quite as delightful in their own way. He re- 
marks, for example, that if 
“ Paradise Lost,” “The Excursion,” “ Childe Harold” or ‘Don Juan,” or “ The Ring and 
the Book,” were to be written today, they would probably be written in prose. 


And a little later, that 


Great as Shakespeare was, we can see how even he might have done better. 
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This is not to say that Mr. Cody does not say some clever things smartly. 
He does, and just there lies the trap for such minds as may mistake his | 
cocksure swiftness for the ease of a secure guide. His ‘‘ Notes ’”’ are too | 
insignificant to be mentioned were it not for such an evidence that he has 
not understood his author as is given by Note 2, on page 6; and such an un- 
warrantable translation as ‘“‘the opposite is true,’’ for megatur. A. C. 

McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1 met. 


The Voice in the Desert is of peculiar interest in this office, since yow To 
it was begun as a short story for Our Wrst, but grew under its CATCH AN 
author’s hands to the proportions of a novel—so its author, ATMOSPHERE. 
Pauline Bradford Mackie, writes me. Morever, I peculiarly like the 
delicately distinctive flavor of Mrs. Hopkins’s work at its best, and am 
thoroughly convinced that her best to-now—which was good enough to 
single out as notable—will be much bettered later on. ‘The present story 
is one to be recommended with a clear conscience, but with serious quali- 
fications at the very points about which the author evidently took the most | 
pains. She has tried to catch the ‘‘atmosphere ”’ of the desert and put it t 
into a book. Now, the only way to “‘catch’’ an atmosphere is to let it 
catch you—to live in it until it has soaked in. Mrs. Hopkins only visited 
the desert and relied upon impressions, confirmed and modified by reading. 
As to this, I have at hand a much more competent opinion than my own- 
that of as sane and clear-eyed a gentlewoman as ever spent most of her life j 
in what we have agreed tocall ‘‘ the desert.’”” I quote from a personal letter, H 
written with no thought either of publication or of influencing my own judg- 
ment: 

**In taking her color blindly from Van Dyke, the writer took to herself } 
two of his minor, but very palpable, mistakes; two which particularly 
show that she took nearly all her desert second-hand. Indeed, all her 
philosophy as to the effects of the desert on character is but the traditions 
that have been floating up and down for ages. But then I don’t fancy she 
took the story seriously, and it is a pretty readable little dose for ‘the in- 
veterate.’ The thing I liked least was the effort to personify the desert in 
the character of ‘ Yucca.’ The real desert is too deep and solemn and 
mysterious for any such mummery. It is indeed like some very great, lonely, 
noble human soul; the thought might have been a fine one, worked out 
logically, but the woman resulting would have been too great to fit the 
pages of the story. * * * However, I am probably not quite sane about the 
desert : it intoxicates me as not even the mountains do. I well understand 
why wise men of old went into the desert for spiritual exaltation and in- 
spiration.’’ McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Herbert Wace, post-graduate student at Berkeley and assistant yyy gvyoLvTIon 
instructor in Economics, announces to his foster-father in London OF LOVE 
—the poet, Dane Kempton—his engagement to Hester Stebbins, a AND MARRIAGE. 
Stanford Senior and both poet and scientist. Kempton finds something 
of ardor lacking, something too deliberate and reasoning, and a lack of the 
fine rapture of the true lover in Wace’s tale—whence arise 7he Kempton- 

Wace Letters. They are devoted to a frank, free and sometimes passionate 
discussion of love, marriage and conjugal affection. The younger man 
holds that nutrition and reproduction are the primal facts of life, that ro- 
mantic love is but one of Nature’s tricks to secure the perpetuation of the 
species, thatit isin fact a form of disease or madness, and that the Ad- 
vance Guard of humanity (of which he counts himself one) should rise 
superior to such blindness and mate open-eyed and calmly. The poet 
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maintains that the “irresistible marriage alone is the right one. Upon it, 
alone, does the sacrament rest.’’ And, as appears at the end of the 
letters, the woman who has occasioned them agrees with the poet. The 
anonymous author—or authors—puts the case strongly on either side, and 
the book is sane, clean and stimulating. Indeed, I know of no other argu- 
ment on this most elemental, basic and inclusive of all themes which is 
at once so profound, so sweeping and so lofty as this. Yet most of us will 
agree, when all has been said, that to love and be loved is better than the 
best analysis, and that the final meaning of it all reaches into the Infinite 
in every direction. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


A PLAN THAT Prof. Chamberlain planned his geographical reader, How We 

GANG’D Are Fed, better than he executed it. For one thing, he repeatedly 

AGLEY. fails to tell his story so that the reader not previously informed 

would get any definite’ knowledge from it at all. Here is one of the worst 
specimens: 

Growers have to spray or fumigate the trees to destroy the scale that I spoke of which is 
a great enemy of the orange, to kill the insects, and to wash off dirt. This is sometimes 
done by putting a great piece of canvas over the tree, forming a sort of tent which prevents 
the fumes from escaping. 

And that is absolutely all upon the subject of spraying and fumigation, 
It is inexcusable and intolerable thata professional teacher—and in a State 
Normal School at that—should perpetrate such a muddle of both English 
and ideas as that. And the book is pock-marked with blunders, which are, 
by turns, funny and exasperating. It is funny to read of cows fastened in 
their stanchions—a stanchion not being the stall, but an upright post or 
bar in the stall. And it is exasperating to be informed, as the page is 
turned over, that milk from which the cream has been removed is called 
skimmed milk. It isn’t--except by a certain brand of professors and their 
ilk. The authority for ‘‘skim-milk’’ is of as respectable antiquity as 
Shakespeare and of as up-to-date modernity as the Century Dictionary. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 40 cents. 


The homely little stories of life in the Jewish quarter of an 
AND Austrian town which make up Martha Wolfenstein’s /dy/s of the 
GENTILE. Gass seem to me to be of the very first quality within their limits, 
and narrower limits have been wide enough to hold a book on the list of 
** best sellers’’ for months together. A Mother in Israel, humble of sta- 
tion but great of heart, and her grandson, ‘‘the little scholar,’’ are the 
central characters throughout, but many others are drawn, with fewer 
strokes to be sure, but with the living touch. Humor and pathos are so 
blended as to keep a sympathetic reader in a mood of tender laughter 
almost to the moment when the mob maddened by the ‘‘ Judenhetze”’ 
brings the tale to pitifully tragicend. The author’s name is new in the 
literary workshop, but the single book qualifies her as an entitled member 
of the craft. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


JEW 


A WINNER IN From nameless collier-lad to millionaire Captain of Industry, 
POACHING AND with a seat in the House of Lords, is the course of 7hompson’s 

| OTHER MATTERS. 7 ie : . 
Progress within a score of years or so. Incidentally he acquires 
a beautiful and aristocratic wife and such experience with the ways of 
revolutionists in Spain and the Ku Klux Klan in North Carolina as would 
have put an immediate period to the career of a less resourceful man. C. 
J. Cutcliffe Hyne tells the story and keeps the interest so tense that mira- 
cles seem the most natural thing in the world; while little slips as to his 
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hero’s age or in such matters as giving the Democratic party a shaping 
voice in American financial policies in the later sixties are of no conse- 
quence whatever. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


A hundred years ago last June, the voice of William Ellery a yeouTan 
Channing began to sound from the pulpit of the Federal Street FOR 
Church in Boston—and voices so noble and potent as his proved to 
have not been numerous in the history of the race. Some of the best of 
his sermons and addresses on war, a just conception of national honor and 
dignity, genuine patriotism and cognate subjects, are now published by the 
International Union as a part of its campaign of education. If every 
candidate for the ministry were required to pass a searching examination 
in the letter and spirit of these splendidly logical, trenchant and fearless 
Discourses on War, there would be less bloodthirsty Christianity preached: 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 50 cents ne/; postage 10 cents. 


The Mystery of Murray Davenport is the story of a man who decides to 
blot out his identity absolutely—to disappear wholly from the face of the 
earth as Murray Davenport, reappearing after a few weeks as Francis 
Turl, unrecognizable to his most intimate friends or dearest enemies. 
With the changed appearance, the hero assumes a new viewpoint toward 
life and undertakes to sink his former identity even out of his own memory, 
his reason being that he has been uniformly unlucky and is tired of it- 
How he accomplishes this without the aid of witchcraft or miracle is told by 
Robert Neilsen Stephens in manner that is almost convincing. A some- 
what similar, but shorter, story recently appeared in one of the magazines 
which avoided a serious oversight made by this author. He has failed to 
provide a past record for the new individual which would stand even the 
most casual investigation. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


San Francisco and Thereabouts, by Charles Keeler, is heartily com- 
mended to anybody who is interested in the subject, and that includes—or 
should include—pretty much everybody. It is accurate, interesting, writ- 
ten by a thoroughly competent hand, illustrated beautifully and with dis- 
cretion, handsomely printed and bound, and sold for next to nothing. Nor 
has it any of the earmarks which are apt to stick out all over publications 
of Boards of Trade and similar commercial organizations. The California 
Promotion Committee, San Francisco. 50 cents. 


The Captain’s Tollgate is the very last of those delightful webs of comic 
impossibilities which Frank R. Stockton was wont to spin with the utmost 
gravity into the semblance of sober truth. It is just Stockton—and no 
more need be said to whet the appetite of judicious novel-readers. The 
volume includes a simple and admirable biographical sketch, by Mrs. 
Stockton, an excellent portrait and a bibliographical list. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


The Sins of a Saint is a historical novel, dealing with the brief and 
tragic reign of Edwy the Fair, grandson of Alfred the Great. The 
“* Saint’ of the title is Dunstan, later Archbishop of Canterbury and first 
of England’s long line of ecclesiastical ‘‘ powers behind the throne,’’ and 
his sins, according to M. J., the writer of this tale, were such as spring 
from unscrupulous ambition. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


In their ‘‘ Modern Language Series,’’ D.C. Heath & Co., of Boston, pub 
lish Marianela, by R. Pérez Galdés, one of the leading modern Spanish 
novelists. The Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary seem competent. 
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A hundred of the best of the cartoons with which McCutcheon has been 
adding to the hilarity of nations have been collected and published in 
book-form. The ‘‘ Boy”’ cartoons are particularly sympathetic and de- 
lightful, but there are others which fall not far short of these. A fourth 
edition of the book is already announced. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$1.25 met; postage, 25 cents. 


The reports of George F. Kunz (not only Tiffany’s gem expert, but 
probably the foremost living authority on precious stones) are always in- 
teresting. That for 1901 (printed asa ‘“‘separate’’ from the report of the 
Geological Survey of the United States) does not fall short of its prede- 
cessors. It isa pamphlet of 50 pages, reviewing the world’s production of 
precious stones in 1901. 


Roland B. Dixon of Harvard, and Alfred L. Kroeber of the University 
of California, issue their brief paper on ‘‘ The Native Languages of Cali- 
fornia,’’ as a ‘‘separate’’ from the American Anthropologist; with lin. 
guistic maps and classifications. 


The incident in Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 7he Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch is 
but a setting forthe proper display of temperament and emotion. It will 
do as well as another book of its class for the lover of refined melodrama. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25. 


Mystica Algooat is offered as an Indian Legend and a Story of Southern 
California. It is worthless, except possibly as an awful warning. The 


Editor Publishing Co., Franklin, O. 
CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


THE LOGIC OF EVENTS. 


T is evident that the real battle for the irrigation of Cali- 
1 fornia will be fought out, at least in its preliminary stages, 
during the next two years. The San Francisco organs of 
the Water and Forest Association have formally announced that 
the Works Bill will again be presented to the Legislature, and 
that, in the meantime, popular education in its behalf will be 
undertaken. The opponents of the Works Bill, represented by 
the Constructive League, have also announced that they will 
frame a measure embodying their views and present it as an 
alternative to the one which the people and the Legislature re- 
jected last winter. 

I can think of no prospect more interesting or inspiring than 
the one which now opens before us—the prospect of a great 
State entering deliberately, with an enthusiasm born of intense 
conviction, upon this effort to solve its foremost economic 
problem. It is fortunate that there is to be a genuine conflict. 
Nothing is so dangerous as public indifference. Wrong is always 
done in the dark. The hope that California shall find the way 
to abiding peace and prosperity through a new and comprehen- 
sive policy of dealing with the waters, the forests, and the soil 
lies in the prospect that the debate is to go on in the light, and 
that no citizen and no community desiring to take part in it is 
to be denied the privilege. Much space in these pages will 
necessarily be given during the next few months to a discussion 
of this overshadowing issue in the life of our people. The 
present article is written for the purpose of clearing away some 
of the underbrush that encumbers the field at this time. 


The supporters of the Works Bill, in their periodical 






THE VIEWS 


called Water and Forest, publish an article entitled: OF THE 


“*Basis of a Model Water Law,” consisting of the rec- 

ommendations of agents and experts employed by the Agricul- 
tural Department to investigate California conditions in the 
summer of 1900. ‘The report is signed “‘Wm. E. Smythe, 
Marsden Manson, J. M. Wilson, Frank Soulé, C. E. Grunsky, 


EXPERTS. 
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C. D. Marx, E. M. Boggs, and J. D. Schuyler.” In the intro- 
duction to the article it is said: 


Each expert in charge of an investigation has based his conclusions on 
the facts gathered in his particular field, and these conclusions are made a 
part of his individual report. After the work was completed a conference 
of the experts was held at Berkeley, which showed that there was a practical 
unanimity of opinion among them regarding the more important measures 
necessary to develop to the fullest extent the agricultural possibilities of 
Califofnia. The conclusions they reached and their recommendations are 
given below. 


I had charge of the investigation in one part of the State and 
made my recommendations in an individual report. I did not 
attend the conference at Berkeley. I did not consult with the 
other agents and experts in regard to the conclusions printed in 
Water and Forest, and am not sure that I ever saw those conclu- 
sions until they appeared in print. While desiring to be held 
responsible only for such recommendations as I wrote and signed, 
I was in full sympathy at the time with the able and sincere 
men who, in the report which has been quoted, proffered the 
State their best suggestions as to the lines on which a new irri- 
gation law might be framed. My one serious difference with 
them was on the question of the ownership of irrigation works. 
It seemed to me that they did not make themselves clear as be- 
tween private and public ownership; while then, as now, I 
favored ownership of the water, and all the agencies of its 
storage and distribution, by the proprietors and tillers of the 
soil. 





— The investigation of conditions in Honey Lake Basin 
STANDPOINT OF was the work assigned tome. I found there a splendid 
ONE VALLEY. valley where a large area (probably 150,000 acres) might 
be reclaimed if the water were stored and used with reasonable 
economy. At present, only about 10 per cent. of this area is in 
cultivation, and there is constant friction, accompanied by much 
expensive litigation, about water rights. As a means of settling 
existing disputes, granting new appropriations, and providing 
for the orderly distribution of water in the future, I recom- 
mended the adoption of the Wyoming system of laws ; while asa 
means of uniting the conflicting rights into a single comprehen- 
sive system, and vesting its ownership in the proprietors of the 
land, I recommended the adoption of the District plan, but with 
two vital changes. These were, first, administration by State 
officials ; and, second, State guarantee of the interest of Dis- 
trict bonds. The object of these changes was to insure cheap 
money for construction purposes and to protect the community 
from errors liable to arise out of its own inexperience in dealing 

with large affairs. 
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As I have repeatedly explained in these pages, in ain on 
various newspapers and on the platform, the Works Bill CALIFORNIA 
is not the Wyoming law, though it has some features in Ca 
common with it. Its departure from Wyoming principles is 
sharp and complete in the two vital matters of adjudication and 
administration. As to the first, it was feeble to the point of 
futility ; as to the second, its scheme of vesting the distribution 
of water in the hands of ‘“‘deputy engineers,” to be appointed 
upon the request of water-selling corporations and paid by them, 
was as vicious and dangerous as anything that could be devised 
—and as far from the Wyoming plan of water commissioners re- 
sponsible only to the people. But I am frank to say, I do not now 
believe that even the Wyoming law itself is well suited to exist- 
ing conditions in California. In other words, if the Works Bill 
proposed the enactment of the Wyoming statute line for line, 
and section for section, I would not now support, but do all in 
my power to defeat, it. I have devoted the last three years 
almost exclusively to the study of the situation in all parts of 
the State and know a good deal more than I did in the summer 
of 1900. At that time, I was considering the matter almost 
purely from the standpoint of a single valley, lying east of the 
Sierras, where conditions both of nature and of development 
are very similar to those in the Rocky Mountain region. In the 
Sacramento Valley, with its great abundance of water and slight 
irrigation, matters are different ; in the San Joaquin, with the 
normal flow of streams all used, but with large opportunities for 
storage, they are different again; while in Southern California, 
where water is as gold and every drop is used with utmost econ- 
omy, there are still other differences. Wyoming, on the other 
hand, presents practically uniform conditions throughout its 
length and breadth. It has a short growing season, a lot of 
water, and mighty few people to use it. It by no means follows 
that a law adopted in Wyoming when it was admitted to the 
? Union, more than a dozen years ago, must necessarily fit Cali. 
fornia when settlement and development have been under way 
over half a century. 


It is charged that in expressing this view I must plead “ee Gen 
guilty to inconsistency. I do not think so, but it would CHARGE OF 
not trouble me at all if such were the case. ‘‘ Wise ERCOMEESERNCE. 
men change their minds—fools never,” runs the old adage. And 
Emerson remarked that “consistency is the nightmare of little 
minds.” ‘The whole subject of irrigation thought is today in 
a plastic state. Weare inthe midst of a marvelous process of 
evolution ; and, while we must hold fast to principles which we 
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regard as fundamental, we may all have to modify or change 
our ideas concerning details, else we shall never come together 
in support of a workable system. But I still want the essential 
features which the Wyoming law claims to stand for—settle- 
ment of controversies over rights, wise use of the remaining 
supply, and orderly distribution of water under some form of 
public authority. I can believe in these things without seeking 
to impose the Wyoming law upon an unwilling people, just as 
the Republicans of Iowa can believe in a protective tariff with- 
out indorsing all the schedules of the Dingley Law, or as the 
Premier of England can believe in bimetalism without thinking 
it wise to commit his country to the policy in the absence of 
support from other powerful nations. Moreover, unforeseen 
events have changed the whole face of the situation in the last 
three years. 


Three years ago we were demanding measurement of 


BY CHANGE streams, that we might know the extent of the remain- 
OF GOVERNORS. ing water supply. ‘That was one of the prime objects of 


THE 


a State Engineering Bureau—the first step toward a scientific 
system. Today the streams are being measured by competent 
federal authorities, the State paying half the bill. How did 
this come about? There is a sign over the Capitol at Sacra- 
mento which reads : 





Tuis PLrack Has CHANGED HANDS 
HEREAFTER IT WILL BE CONDUCTED 
AS A THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS KSTABLISHMENT. 











The great plan of State and National codperation for the 
development of the resources of California, twice blocked and 
defeated by Governor Gage, was strongly urged and promptly 
signed by Governor Pardee. Not only are the streams being 
measured, but the duty of water is being investigated, drainage 
problems are being studied, and, most important of all, plans 
are being worked out for a scientific forestry policy. Three 
years ago it seemed almost hopeless to dream of such things, 
yet they have come to pass. The necessary appropriations and 
officials might have been provided by State legislation, as is 
done in Wyoming, but events shaped themselves otherwise. 
What difference does it make, so long as the results are obtained ? 


Three years ago we were talking about the urgent 


TENDENCY need of adjudicating water titles on all the streams of 


TO MERGE. the State, and that was one of the strongest arguments 


in favor of the Wyoming law. Here, too, the irresistible logic 
of events has been exerting a powerful influence. For instance, 
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the two leading examples of the need of compulsory adjudica- 
tion which we used in our arguments three years ago were the 
situations then existing on Cache Creek in Sacramento Valley 
and on Kings River in the San Joaquin Valley. And in both 
cases the situation at that time was pitiable. There were con- 
flicting rights which led to constant litigation and seriously in- 
terfered with all further development. But in the last three 
years, without the enactment of a single new law by the Legis- 
lature, the situation on Cache Creek has been completely revo- 
lutionized, while that on Kings River has changed so materially 
that there is no longer any pressing demand for reform in that 
quarter. Not only on these two streams, but in other parts of 
California and other parts of the West, a new tendency has 
strongly asserted itself. This is the tendency toward merging 
conflicting interests into one comprehensive system. All the 
rights on Cache Creek are now owned by a single interest, and 
the way has been cleared for any plan of reorganization which 
the community may favor. So on Kings River also, the process 
of consolidation has eliminated the most important elements of 
discord. Another striking instance is seen at Redlands, where 
all the canals taking water from a common source are now 
being merged into one mutual water company. Even more sig- 
nificant is the great merger now under way in the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona. How much farther this new tendency may 
go in disposing of the disheartening conflicts over water rights 
no man may say, but it is easily demonstrable that the need of 
compulsory adjudication in California has been materially less- 
ened by the logic of recent events. The truth is that men 
sometimes get tired of fighting. ‘They make progress through 
suffering and hardship. ‘The lesson they are learning in Cali- 
fornia and throughout the West is that the only really satisfac- 
tory solution of an irrigation dispute is more water; that the 
most unlikely source of supply is the court house ; and that the 
sensible way to proceed is to get together, handle the stream to 
the best advantage and, when necessary, supplement its natural 
flow by pumping and storage. ‘This is the policy which is now 
being adopted by widely separated communities. To a very 
large extent, it obviates the necessity of compulsory adjudica- 
tion and simplifies the problem of administration. 


But something yet more wonderful has happened cum ennasess 
during the past three years. ‘This is the totally unfore- EVENT 
seen accession to the Presidency of a statesman who be- 
lieves that the national power shovld be exerted in building the 
West by means of public works of irrigation. The significance 


OF ALL. 
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of this event is too deep and too far-reaching to be reviewed at 
this time. Its first result was seen in the enactment of tlic 
National Irrigation Law on June 17, 1902. In consequence of 
this, surveying parties are already at work on the watershed of 
the Sacramento in the North and on the lower reaches of the 
Colorado in the South. These two enterprises represent two 
aspects of the new policy. In the Sacramento it is the enlarge- 
ment of the established policy of river control, and benefits will 
be reaped through the irrigation of great tracts of land in pri- 
vate ownership. On the Colorado, it is the new plan of reclaim- 
ing the arid public domain through national enterprise. Can 
any thinking man fail to see in what a very material degree 
this event has altered the situation in California and 
made it absolutely necessary for us to revise our plans of State 
legislation ? In order to give due weight to this fact, the 
reader must also know that the Interior Department has some 
views of its own in regard to the organization of the irrigation 
industry where the national fund is expended. It demands the 
merging of conflicting rights into landowners’ associations, 
which is strictly in line with the new and powerful tendency 
which we have already observed as one of the most notable de- 
velopments of the past three years. 


Does it follow that there is no longer any need of 
COMING legislation in California? By no means. But what 
BATTLE. does follow is this: That when we come to frame the 
needed legislation we should do so in the light of events and 
we should adapt our policies to the tendencies and circum- 
stances which surround us. We have now passed beyond the 
academic stage of the discussion. We are face to face with the 
great practical question of storing the floods, perpetuating and 
extending the forests, and determining for all time to come the 
ownership of water and of the works whereby it is to be con- 
trolled. These are subjects on which men will differ widely and 
honestly. There are many sincere advocates in California of | 
the corporation method of development. They believe private 
enterprise more efficient and economical than public enterprise. 
They have a perfect right to present a measure looking to this 
end. ‘They have already doneso, and have notified us that they 
will do so again. ‘Those of us who believe the adoption of this 
method would be a stupendous blunder, entailing sad conse- 
quences even to the remotest generation, have the same right to 
oppose it and to bring forward an alternative measure. We 
shall do so. 
And that, by the way, is the vital point of the entire discus- 
sion—that, rather than the merits of the Wyoming system of 


THE 
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adjudication, appropriation and distribution. As to the latter, 
I predict that the future will show that it is a wholly impossible 
proposition in California. It is not suited to the greatly diver- 
sified conditions existing here. It is foreign to the temper of 
our people. They will not put the management of their ditches 
and canals out of their own hands. ‘Those who still persist in 
demanding such laws for California are certain to be regarded 
as doctrinaires. And it was James Russell Lowell who said: 


In our opinion, there is no more unsafe politician than a conscientiously 
rigid doctrinaire, nothing more sure to end in disaster than a theoretic 
scheme of policy thatadmits of no pliability for contingencies. 


Wm. E. SMyTHE. 


THE BUILDING OF CALIFORNIA. 


THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC STEPS TOWARD SAVING THE FORESTS, THE WATERS 
AND THE WASTES OF IRRIGATION. 
Y_S8EW appreciate the importance of the work which is now be- 
iy ing done by the national Government in preparing the way 
for the growth of an enlarged economic life throughout 
the West. Those engaged in public movements sometimes be- 
come discouraged, feeling that there are no tangible results to 
show for their labor of love. But the fact is that no effort 
made for the benefit of the country is ever lost. Not a line is 
written, not a speech made, not an idea suggested, not a meeting 
held which does not do good somewhere, somehow, or some- 
time. It may be like the poet’s arrow which he shot into the 
air and which fell to earth ‘“‘he knew not where,” but which 
he found long afterward in the heart of an oak. All the energy 
and enthusiasm which had been lavished on the West will be 
found, in due time, in the form of actual achievement. 

During the present summer three branches of the national 
Government are planning work which goes to the very root of 
future economic conditions. The appropriations to pay for the 
undertaking made very little noise in Congress. We heard more 
of the bill at Sacramento which carried the State’s share of the 
cost, although that attracted small attention in comparison 
with many other matters of trivial character. But a few years 
hence the people will wake up and realize that some very big 
things have been done, and that these are but the stepping 


stones to bigger things yet to be realized. 
THE SAVING OF THE FORESTS. 


During the past three years there has been a great awakening 
concerning the relation of the forests to the common prosperity. 
We have formerly had so much timber, and so few people to use 
it, that we have treated the subject as one which interested only 
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those engaged in the lumber business. If men wanted to buy 
timber lands let them; if they wanted to cut their own trees on 
their own land, that was their affair. Why did it interest the 
public any more than the operations of the farmer in planting 
and reaping on his own land? That is the old view of the 
matter. 

But now men have come to see that there is a very intimate 
relation between the trees clothing the watersheds of our streams 
and the supply of moisture available for irrigation. And any 
one may see that the extent to which irrigation may be devel- 
oped is directly related to the growth of cities and towns and to 
the volume of business which may be done by merchant, manu- 
facturer, banker and transportation lines. This puts an entirely 
new face on the matter. It now becomes everybody’s business 
to see that timber shall not be wantonly destroyed; that the 
watersheds shall not be denuded, at least not without systematic 
replanting; that the streams shall not be dried at their sources ; 
that the opportunity for expansion on the soil shall not be cut 
off; finally, that the growth of city and town, with all it means 
to every element in our commercial and professional life, shall 
not be needlessly curtailed. 

We are going to save the forests. We will no longer permit 
the public timber lands to be acquired for a hundredth part of 
their value. And, when acquired, we will not permit them to 
be cut off without any regard to the demands of scientific 
forestry. Furthermore, on the principle that a man must so use 
his own as not to injure his neighbor, we shall have something 
to say about the lumbering of private lands. Still further, we 
may deem it wise and necessary to replant areas already denuded 
and thus to restore natural conditions. 

But just how are we to accomplish these important results ? 
Plainly, it cannot be done without a vast amount of exact in- 
formation, nor without the advice and assistance of men who 
have made a profound study of forests and their economic uses. 
Happily, the State has gone to work in the right way to solve 
the problem. By appropriating a few thousand dollars to sup- 
plement a like amount from the national treasury, it has secured 
the services of the foremost experts in the United States. The 
following announcement, sent out from Washington early in 
July, is here reproduced in order that it may stand as a part of 
the record of Western progress and be referred toin the future as 
the starting point of a new era in dealing with our resources: 


The Bureau of Forestry has begun the task of securing all information 
necessary for a forest policy for California. The work is on such a large 
scale that several years will be required to complete it. Six men are now 
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examining the public lands in the State to determine what parts of them 
are suitable for national forest reserves, and similar studies will be made 
of lands for State reserves. A study will be made of all lands owned 
by the State in order to determine the uses to which they may best 
be put, who should administer them and what sort of administration they 
should have. 

A forest map of California will be made showing the location of all 
forest areas and distinguishing between different kinds of forest. In con- 
nection with this forest map will be a study of the important trees iu order 
to learn with exactness the commercial range of valuable species. 

An investigation will be made of the effects of lumbering on forests in 
order to determine what ought to be done to cut-over lands. The effect of 
fire on forests, especially in lumbering, and what may be done by the State 
to prevent fire, are some of the subjects that will take a long time to work 
out. In September E. A. Sterling of the bureau will try to determine 
what is the cheapest and most effective method of protection from fire of 
land that has been lumbered. 


The bureau will also make a study of the chaparral lands of Southern 
California in order to learn whether it will pay to plant them with timber 
trees. A very interesting question has been asked as to whether chaparral, 
which includes a great variety of scrubtrees, such as manzanita, scrub oak, 
valley mahogany and scrub cherry, will retain the moisture in the soil as 
well as timber trees. L. C. Miller, who has charge of this work, is now 
making a study of the conditions under which chaparral grows in the San 
Gabriel mountains, near Pasadena, where the bureau has been planting 
pines and cedars for several years. 

The results of these separate investigations will be gathered together by 
William C. Hodge of the bureau, who has general charge of California 
work, and will be presented to the State in a formal report, accompanied 
by maps. 

THE SAVING OF THE WATERS. 

While the Bureau of Forestry is thus engaged, the experts of 
the Geological Survey are busily at work planning to save the 
waters of California. To begin with, they are measuring the 
flow of important streams in order that there may be a scien- 
tific basis for future irrigation projects. Next, they are explor- 
ing reservoir sites to ascertain where water may be stored, and 
how much. ‘This study will also include estimates of the cost 
of effecting storage. ‘The work is of a general character, but it 
does not stop there. 

The Geological Survey is also taking the preliminary steps 
looking to specific plans for the construction of great reservoirs 
at the headwaters of important streams and of canals for the 
distribution of the supply over enormous areas. For one thing, 
it is giving attention to the problem of the Sacramento—a 
problem which includes the drainage of overflowed lands as well 
as storage and distribution. Men are coming to believe that 
the only satisfactory solution of the economic situation in the 
Sacramento Valley will be one comprehensive work which shall 
take account of the stream from its source to its mouth, and 
which shall subdue it to human control by works of engineering 
as splendid as those which the English Government has built in 
Egpyt and in India. Whatever the final outcome may be, the 
Government has entered upon the preliminary work which looks 
in this direction and which, if consummated, will in due time 
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lead to the creation of a vast number of little farms in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, to the uncovering of fertile lands now given over 
to the swamp, and to the provision of navigation facilities, to- 
gether with an almost unlimited supply of power. How distant 
the great consummation may be it is impossible to say, but un- 
less it is begun it can never be finished. And it is begun in the 
summer of 1903. 

At the same time, the Survey is at work on the Colorado River 
in the South on reclamation plans which, if found feasible, and 
carried into execution, will quadruple the productive capacity of 


that part of the State. 
THE SAVING OF OTHER WASTES. 


The Division of Irrigation Investigations of the Department 
of Agriculture, through the experiment station connected with 
the University of California, is carrying on a series of experi- 
ments which will also have a very important bearing on water 
problems. Some of these have to do with a determination of 
the evaporation of water from soil and plant surfaces, and from 
cultivated and non-cultivated soil surfaces, and will be under the 
direction of Professors Fortier, of Utah, and A. P. Stover, lec- 
turer on irrigation at the University. 

An exhaustive study of pumping water for irrigation will be 
made by Professors J. N. Le Conte and A. J. Turner, both of 
the College of Mechanical Engineering, who will work in con- 
nection with the general investigation. Another phase will be 
the investigation of pumping as it affects the level of ground 
water. In addition to these, the question of seepage losses will 
be taken up, the value of winter irrigation, and the location of 
wastes in irrigating. And what is, perhaps, quite as im- 
portant as anything else, there will be an exhaustive study of 
the duty of water, so that at last we may have a truly scientific 
basis governing the amount of water to be applied to different 
crops and soils. The series of investigations will cover a period 
of two years, and will be extremely thorough. 

All in all, it is obvious that California is making progress 
toward a richer and more enlightened economic life. We begin 
to see in concrete form the results of many years of effort to 
make a bigger and better commonwealth. What is now going 
on is only the beginning. But it is beginning in the right way, 
and we must depend on the public spirit of the future to see 
that full advantage is taken of these splendid first steps. 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


HE committee which has been engaged in preparing a 

of constitution for the League, to fit its new methods of 

work, presents the following, which will probably be 
adopted without any material changes: 


CONSTITUTION. 


I.— NAME. 
This Association shall be known as The Constructive League. 
II.— OBJECT. 

The object of the League is TO BUILD THE STATE, by the follow- 
ing methods : 

1. By uniting public-spirited men and women in local Constructive 
Clubs for the discussion, formulation and advocacy of creative measures 
looking to the improvement of communities, to the material development 
of State and nation, and to the constant elevation of the common standard 





of living. 

2. By the federation of local Clubs into State or national bodies, or 
both. 

3. By inducing existing parties to deal with /iving questions of con- 
structive character, and thus vitalizing politics, local, State and national. 

4. By performing a work of popular education by means of meetings, 


lectures and literature. 
III. — ADMINISTRATION. 


The management of this Association shall vest in an Executive Com- 
mittee of seven, elected by the incorporators, with full power to act, to fill 
vacancies in its own number, and to increase that number. 

IV.—THE COUNCIL. 

There shall be a Council composed of members at large, to be appointed 
by the Executive Committee, and of one representative elected annually by 
each local Club. The functions of the Council shall be to advise the Ex- 
ecutive Committee ; and, in general, to forward the aims of the League. 

V.— OFFICERS. 

The other officers of the League shall be appointed by the Executive 
Committee and shall be as follows: A President, four Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer, and as many Organizers 
as may be required from time to time. The officers shall receive such com- 
pensation as may be determined by the Executive Committee, and the 
Treasurer shall furnish a reasonable bond. 

VI.—MEMBERSHIP. 
Membership in the League shall be open to any person who shall sub- 
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scribe to the Constitution and pay the annual dues. These dues shall be 
$1.00 per annum, in advance, delinquent January 15th of each year. 
Junior membership, for boys and girls under 16, shall be 50 cents per 
annum, in advance. Life membership shall be $10. 

VII.—LOCAL CONSTRUCTIVE CLUBS. 

Local Constructive Clubs, taking charter from the League, may be 
formed in any city or town in the United States, on petition of three re- 
sponsible persons. Acceptance of the charter shall pledge the said Club to 
observe the provisions of this Constitution, and to work within lines ap- 
proved by the League. 

VII.—MEMBERSHIP IN LOCAL CLUBS. 

Membership in local Clubs shall be by application, and in accordance 
with the by-laws of said local Club, and shall include membership in the 
League and in federated State or national bodies, with full privileges in 
same. The annual fee shall be $1.00, as hereinbefore provided, which shall 
be remitted to the Treasurer of the League or paid to his representative, 
and such other sum as the local Club may find necessary or expedient to 
fix in order to meet its own expenses. 

IX.—ADOPTION OF LEAGUE POLICIES. 

Each local Constructive Club shall possess absolute authority in the 
adoption of platform and advocacy of policies relating solely to the commu- 
nity in which it exists and shall shape its course in that respect without in- 
terference from the League. 

The general policies of the League shall be determined by the system of 
Initiative and Referendum. The power of initiative shall lie both with the 
general organization and with each local club. That is to say, measures 
may be proposed either by the Executive Committee, by the Council or by 
any club belonging to the League. But before becoming a legal part of 
the platform and the official policy of the League, measures must in every 
case be favorably passed upon by referendum to all Constructive Clubs 
existing at the time. Such questions shall be determined by a majority 
vote of the members of the several clubs present and voting, after due 
notice, as provided by local by-laws. And,in order to become effective, 
measures must be approved by the Executive Committee and bya majority 
of the Council. Provided, that no measure shall be submitted to referen- 
dum vote until approved by the Executive Committee. 

X.—AFFILIATION WITH EXISTING ORGANIZATIONS. 

Since the object of the League is to unite all forces which are working 
for social and economic upbuilding along true constructive lines, existing 
organizations of kindred character may be affiliated with the League and 
with local Constructive Clubs. When any such organization shall have 
voted to affiliate, it shall be given representation in the Council of the 
League, if a general organization ; or, if purely local, it shall be given 
representation in the managing committee of the appropriate Constructive 


Club. 
XI.— AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of the Executive 
Committee, or by a delegate convention called by the President upon ad- 
vice of a majority of the Council, or upon petition of not less than twenty- 
five per cent. of the organized Clubs. 

If the Committee has been successful in its labors, very little 
comment by way of elucidation is needed to make the new plans 
perfectly plain to the reader. But a word should be said in re- 
gard to the large powers given to the Executive Committee. 
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We are undertaking the gradual reorganization of a large 
existing body into a more compact and effective instrumentality 
for the expression of public opinion. At the best, some months 
will be required to bring this about. In the meantime, there 
must be a governing body with full power to act on all important 
matters as they arise. It is necessary to make provision for this 
in the constitution. The Executive Committee will be com- 
posed of those who have borne the burden of the work from the 
beginning, so that there will be no change in management until 
the reorganization shall be complete and the new methods of 
work firmly established. Provision is made for the amendment 
of the constitution either by the Executive Committee, or by 
a delegate convention to be assembled at any time upon call of 
the President with the Council’s advice, or upon request of one- 
quarter of the local Clubs composing the League. It is to be as- 
sumed that one of the earliest amendments will provide for the 
choice of general officers in true democratic fashion, by the 
whole membership or by delegates representing it. The friends 
of the League are asked to give the constitution careful study 
and suggest improvements which may occur to them. 


SOME CONSTRUCTIVE RESULTS. 


HE Fresno Plains have been converted from a poor 
st desert pasture into a great district of garden, orchard 
and vineyard during the past generation. But the 

people of that locality have learned that it is possible to get too 
much of a good thing. It is unfortunate to have too little 
water, and equally unfortunate to have too much. Years of 
irrigation have raised the water-level around Fresno until thou- 
sands of acres have been seriously injured. Alkali has devel- 
oped and trees and vines have died. In some places the vine- 
yards and orchards have actually reverted to pasture again. A 
year ago some of the citizens became alarmed and made up 
their minds to endeavor to interest the public in a grand scheme 
for the drainage of their lands. They began by interesting the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, which promised to 
make the necessary investigation, if Congress would provide the 
appropriation. Congress was induced to do so, and the Agricul- 
tural Department kept its word. A thorough examination of 
the soil was made and a comprehensive plan mapped out. This 
provides for a drainage district of about thirty square miles for 
removing the subsoil water. Drains would be required six or 
seven feet deep, running east and west half a mile apart. The 
outlet would be provided by means of a diagonal ditch, seven 
feet deep and six miles long. The estimated cost is $237,000, 
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or $13 an acre. An alternative plan would provide drain-pipes, 
with some eighteen different pumping plants. This would be 
much more expensive, but the government engineers recommend 
it as likely to be far more satisfactory and effective in the end. 
In view of the value of a Fresno raisin crop, the landowners 
ought not to balk at paying much more than $13 an acre to save 
their property from ruin. That figure might have seemed pro- 
hibitory when settlement began, but now the community is rich 
and prosperous. It has the money to invest, and nothing could 
be more certain than that splendid dividends can be reaped from 
the investment. 

The marvelous progress so quickly made in perfecting compre- 
hensive plans for this drainage work justifies a few words in re- 
gard to the man who did much in bringing it about. John S. 
Dore lives in the district which is being seriously affected by lack 
of drainage. A year ago last February the West Park Construc- 
tive Club was formed through his influence. While its primary 
object was to bring the people of the locality into codperation 
with a large State movement, Mr. Dore instantly saw how it 
could be turned to good account in solving the drainage pro- 
blem. He immediately brought its influence to bear on the 
Secretary of Agriculture and California members of Congress. 
In a marvelously short time the Secretary had given his ap- 
proval to the needed investigation, and Congress had made the 
money available for the work. In the meantime, Mr. Dore was 
arousing the interest of his own people and of the soil experts 
at the State University. During the summer the investigations 
were made. Early in the fall it was officially announced that 
the proposed drainage scheme was entirely feasible, but that it 
would require a new and comprehensive State law to permit of 
its being carried into effect. Then Mr. Dore set about finding 
a first-class lawyer to draft the necessary legislation. With the 
aid of the University, he induced one of the best legal minds in 
the State to give his attention to the matter. The next thing 
was to get the Legislature to pass the bill and the Governor to 
sign it. Mr. Dore vibrated between Fresno and Sacramento 
until both of these objects were accomplished. At last the pre- 
liminary work is complete. It only remains for the Fresno 
people to form a drainage district under the new law and pro- 
ceed to make their lands among the most valuable in the State. 
Mr. Dore has done his own people a priceless service, but that is 
not all he has done. He has shown the entire State the way of 
escape from an evil which is inseparable from irrigation. And 
he has illustrated the value of good citizenship in a way that is 
most refreshing. Really, there is nothing that we cannot do in 
the building of California if we can only find a few indomitable 
spirits to lend a hand ! 





